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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— ee 

HE Tercentenary of Quebec celebrations began this 
week, the Prince of Wales having reached Quebec in 

the ‘Indomitable’ on Wednesday. On Thursday his Royal 
Highness, in the course of his reply to an address from the 
city, turning to the special representatives of the United 
States and of France, declared that the King had specially 
desired him “to convey to you, Mr. Vice-President of the 
United States, and to you, Monsieur l'Amiral, and your 
colleagues, not only a hearty welcome, but also a warm 
expression of thanks both to you and to your Governments 
for your presence on this auspicious occasion. Your attend- 
ance is not merely an indication of your interest in the pro- 
ceedings attending the celebration of the Tercentenary ; it is 
an outward and visible sign of the friendship, concord, and 
goodwill between ourselves and the great countries you repre- 
sent with so much distinction.” We cannot, unfortunately, 
find space to describe even a portion of the interesting and 
picturesque ceremonies connected with the Tercentenary, but 
we cannot forbear to quote the wise and witty words of the 
Duke of Argyll, who in a speech at the Exhibition at 
Shepherd’s Bush the other day pointed out that, after all, 
“Canada was the best Franco-British Exhibition.” 


The Peking correspondent of the T:mes in a message pub- 
lished on Saturday last announces that Germany has 
suddenly assumed the protection of Turkish subjects in 
China. This office has always been discharged by France, 
the kindly services of some third country being necessary as 
Turkey has no Treaty with China. The transference of a not 
very tractable set of people from French to German care is 
not in itself disadvantageous to France. But the manner of 
the transference is certainly singular. The French Govern- 
ment heard of it indirectly, having received no notice from 
the Porte, nor any acknowledgment of their services. In a 
message published on Tuesday the same correspondent says 
that the Chinese Government are willing to receive communi- 
cations in reference to Turkish subjects through the German 
Legation, but will not abrogate their own rights of dealing 
with such persons. The important question is whether 
Germany is definitely trying to spread her influence among 
the Mussulmans of China,—among Chinese subjects as well 
as foreigners. The Paris correspondent of the 7'imes, we are 
glad to say, sees no evidence of this. But, at all events, 
another link now ties Germany to Turkey ina union which 
we cannot but watch with care. 





On Wednesday at Bombay Mr. Tilak, the Nationalist leader, 
was sentenced to six years’ transportation and a fine of one 
thousand rupees for publishing seditious articles in his paper, 
the Kesari. The Times of Wednesday gave some extracts 
from the articles. A brief quotation will show their character. 
“The authorities have spread the false report that the bombs 
of the Bengalis are subversive of society. There is as wide a 
difference between the bombs in Europe desiring to destroy 
society and the bombs in Bengal as between earth and heaven. 
There is an excess of patriotism at the root of the bombs in 
Bengal, while the bombs in Europe are the product of hatred 
felt for selfish millionaires. The Bengalis are not Anarchists, 
but they have brought into use the weapons of the Anarchists ; 
that is all.” After referring to the simplicity of the formula 
for making bombs, Mr. Tilak continues :—* This knowledge is 
not a secret in Europe, America, Japan, and other countries. 
In India it is still a secret knowledge, but when the number 
of turn-headed persons increases, owing to the stringent 
enforcement of the policy of repression, what time will it take 
for the charms and magical lore of Bengal to spread throughb- 
out India?” Mr. Tilak wraps up his thoughts with much 
more ingenuity than some native writers, but because his 
tulents enable him to do that he should not escape the penalty 
of uttering incitements to murder, for such his articles are, 
and were obviously intended | to be. 


A most unfortunate incident occurred at the Olympic 
Games on Thursday in the final heat of the four hundred 
métres race. The competitors were three Americans and the 
Englishman Halswelle. Halswelle was so transparently 
driven out of his course by one of the Americans, Carpenter— 
be was actually, it is said, elbowed in such a way that marks 
were left on bis body—that the judges broke the tape at the 
winning-post and declared the race void. We can only hope 
that this unpleasant incident will not lead to international 
recriminations. Some attacks had been made on the fairness 
of the judges earlier in the games, but we think that English- 
men, and we venture to believe the great majority of foreign 
visitors also, will accept their decisions and explanations 
as conclusive. If international athletics must lead to 
bickering, we would rather take no part in them at 
all. Our judges are liable to error, no doubt, but they are 
the most competent and honourable we can provide; and we 
might add that it is the part of good sportsmanship to give 
them credit at least for worthy intentions. We are sure that 
most of our visitors readily do so. 





The result of the Pembrokeshire election was declared on 
Friday week. The Liberal candidate, Mr. W. Roch, was 
returned by 5,465 votes against 3,293 for the Unionist 
candidate, Mr. Lort Williams. Mr. Roch thus bad a majority 
of 2,172. The Liberal majority at the General Election 
was 3,280. The Liberal poll showed a decline of 421 and the 
Unionist an increase of 687. Mr. Roch professed to have 
fought the election chiefly on the question of Welsh Dis- 
establishment. If Government majorities are reduced by 
over a thousand in the very stronghold of Liberalism, what is 
likely to be the result of elections outside “the Celtic 
fringe” ? And yet the Lords are frightened by the thought 
that the Government might appeal to the country if they did 
their duty by the Old-Age Pensions Bill! 


Mr. Asquith on Thursday, speaking to a deputation of 
Welsh Members who urged upon him their views on Welsh 
Disestablishment, expressed his sympathy and that of his 
colleagues with the cause, remarking, however, that it would be 
impossible and unwise for any one who had not the gift of pre- 
vision to say what would happen within the next twelve months 
or two years. “It was most clearly and distinctly their 
hope, and it was their intention, to submit next Session to 
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Parliament proposals dealing with this matter.’ In other 
words, if there is not a Dissolution next January, a Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill will next year be passed through 
the House of Commons. We suppose Mr. Asquith knows 
his own business, but we should have thought such a declara- 
tion of war against the Church—for remember that what is 
called Welsh Disestablishment is in reality the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of certain dioceses of the Chureh 
of England—was most unwise at this moment. It is 
well known that Mr. Asquith looks to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the majority of the Bishops to help 
him to pass his Licensing Bill. Yet here he is telling 
the Welsh Members that the moment that Bill is passed 
he means to strike a blow at the Church. In effect, 
Mr. Asquith says to the leaders of the Church: “Lend me 
your arm over that dangerous bridge; but the moment T 
get to the other side, it is my intention to knock you down 
and empty your pockets.” The leaders of the Church will 
be hardly human if they do not take note of a declaration 
so frank. 


On Monday the House of Lords read the Old-Age Pensions 
Bill a second time, negativing Lord Wemyss’s amendment by 
123 votes to 16. We have pointed out elsewhere how the 
Lords are in effect abolishing themselves by agreeing to pass 
legislation which the vast majority of them admit is likely to 
destroy the financial stability of the country. Lord Wolver- 
hampton (Sir Henry Fowler) introduced the Bill in a moderate 
speech. He was followed by Lord Wemyss, who bears his 
age with a gallantry and vigour which show that some men 
at least are not too old at ninety. In no other relation of 
life, he declared, would men act as Ministers were doing in 
regard to that Bill. They would wait for information before 
they acted, and by his amendment he asked the Government 
to do so in this case. 


Lord Wemyss was followed by Lord Cromer in a speech of 
great force and weight. We cannot repeat all his arguments, 
but must quote verbatim the passage in which he warned the 
House of the danger of weakening our financial position while 
the condition of Europe is what it is :— 


“ What, I would ask, in the present condition of Europe, is the 
main duty which devolves on the Government of this country ? 
For my own part, I have no sort of hesitation in replying to this 
question. Their main duty is to make provision betimes for the 
European conflict which may not improbably be forced on us 
before many years have elapsed. I am aware that the mass of 
the people of this country, who do not follow foreign affairs with 
any very close attention, are not alive to the possibility of 
any such conflict taking place. I say it is the duty of 
a Government gifted with both patriotism and foresight, 
who have means of information at their disposal which is 
not available to the general public, to provide betimes for 
that danger,—a danger of which I, in common, I believe, with 
most people who can speak with real authority on foreign affairs, 
am very firmly convinced. My Lords, I am now treading on 
delicate ground. It is neither necessary nor desirable that I 
should state at length my reason for holding this opinion. I will 
only say that, in order to justify it, it is quite unnecessary to 
impugn the good faith of those high authorities abroad who con- 
stantly reiterate their peaceful intentions. Neither is it necessary 
to hold that any deliberate intentions hostile to this country 
exist. Weare, however, living in times when the influence of 
individuals, however highly placed, is limited. When national 
interests are involved and race passions are excited there is 
always a risk, and more than a risk, that a collision between rival 
nations will take place, however pacific may be the intentions of 
their rulers. Let me add that if, as I believe will be the case, 
the enactment of this law imperils the cause of Free-trade, the 
chances of a collision will be materially increased.” 


Lord Cromer has been blamed for the outspokenness of 
these words ; but we say deliberately that we consider not only 
that he was justified in using them, but that it was his duty 
to the country to speak as he spoke, disagreeable as the task 
must have been. It is perfectly true that the Germans have 
an absolute right, if they like, to builda great navy; but the fact 
that they have that right, and that we cannot gainsay it, must 
never blind us to another fact,—namely, that battleships are 
built in order to fight with other battleships and not as a show 
or a luxury. Granted, as it must be granted, that the command 
of the sea is essential to us, we dare not allow ourselves to 
fall into a position where our power at sea will be weaker 
than that of some other Power or of some likely combination 
of Powers. But the command of the sea can only be 








bought at a great price. Hence it follows that we must be 
prepared to spend largely on our Navy. Since there is no 
Fortunatus’s purse for States any more than for individuals, 
this means that we cannot afford to spend our money on 
otber maiters until the command of the sea has been assured. 
Those who realise our perils abroad, as Lord Cromer does, 
are therefore by necessity strict economists at home. 








After the Archbishop of Canterbury had expressed general 
approval of the Bill, Lord St. Aldwyn made a hedging speech. 
He thought the Bill was properly described as an extension of 
outdoor relief. But though he considered that the financial 
aspect of the question was very grave indeed, and though he 
very much sympathised with Lord Wemyss's proposal not to 
consider the Bill till Lord George Hamilton's Commission 
had reported, he did not intend to vote against it, for he 
believed it would be a great boon to many deserving poor 
persons. Lord Rosebery’s contribution to the debate was, in 
effect, if not in form, a very able speech against the Bill. 
After saying that he would not touch on the Socialistic effect 
of the Bill—* It is, of course, Socialism pure and simple ”— 
he went on to point out that the money for the Bill must 
come from somewhere, since there was no gold-mine at the 
disposal of the State. “The surplus which will be taken 
from some people to pay for these pensions for some other 
people will be the surplus which would be given to charities, 
and that will probably eventuate in a movement which may 
not be so remote as some of us think,—the handing over the 
charge of the hospitals to the State.” 


Lord Rosebery then proceeded to develop an argument which 
must, we feel sure, have made many of his Liberal and Free- 
trade auditors very uncomfortable. Taxation to supply money 
for the Bill, if it did not inevitably lead to Protection, would 
makea great many converts to Protection. “ One great weekly 
journal had been fighting this Bill with all the courage of its 
intrepid editor on the ground that it must lead to Protection” 
(it may amuse our readers to hear that the reporter of the 
Times converted this phrase into that of “ the courage of crambe 
repetita”). Though Lord Rosebery would not go so far us 
that himself, he was, he declared, certain that if you screw up 
direct taxation you will make more converts to the doctrine 
of Protection than all the speeches “of my honourable friend 
hehind me, excellent as they are.” Lord Rosebery passed 
next to the effect of the Bill on national defence. “Iam 
beginning to think that this Empire may be at last destined 
to be wrecked by its finance. After all, the defence and 
maintenance of an Empire depend to a large extent on the 
defence it can extend to all its different parts.” Lord Rose- 
bery ended his very impressive speech on this note. “The 
first responsibility of every country and every nation is 
national defence. I confess this prospect fills me with 
re Surely the moment is ill-chosen for under- 
taking this vague experiment so prodigal of expenditure.” 


Lord Avebury marshalled with skill a number of facts and 
figures in opposition to the Bill. He was most emphatic in 
his declaration that the ultimate burden of the scheme would 
in any case mainly fall on the working classes, and that the 
tendency of the Bill would be to reduce wages. This had 
been so keenly felt in the Colonies that there had been a pro- 
posal to make it illegal for pensioners to work for wages. 
Lord Avebury was followed by Lord Welby, who, in spite of 
his great experience at the Treasury, boldly asserted that he 
did not share the view that there was to be a large increase of 
taxation for the purposes of the Bill. It would be for those 
responsible for the finance of the nation to consider whether 
the time had not come when, from the accumulated Sinking 
Fund, a large contribution might be made in order to 
effect a reasonable settlement of a great social question. Can 
Lord Welby really mean what he says? No doubt it might 
he possible, though we hold dangerous, to get some four or 
five millions a year out of the Sinking Fund. But this is a 
question not of four or five but of fifteen or sixteen millions 
a year. Old-age pensions will at the very least require nine 
millions, and besides that another six or seven millions will be 
wanted for the Navy, the new Education Bill, the unemployed 
and other Socialistic schemes. To suggest that the Govern- 
ment can meet the bills which they have been running up 
without recourse to taxation is absurd. 
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The debate was ended on the Opposition side by Lord 
Lansdowne in a speech of great ability, but one vitiated by 
the fact that he was not prepared to advise the Peers to 
throw out the measure, which he showed so conclusively was 
fraught with the greatest evils to the country. The proper 
conclusion to his speech would have been to advise the Lords 
to throw out the Bill without any thought of the consequences, 
and to remind them that just as men must sometimes sacrifice 
their lives for their country, so the Members of an institution 
must sometimes be prepared to risk that insitution rather 
than imperil the ship of State. To follow up such a speech 
by sheathing his sword was, in our opinion, neither dignified 
nor politic. 

Lord Crewe, who wound up the debate for the Government, 
spoke, as he always does, with charm and ability, but it was 
beyond his power to make out a good case for this ill-starred 
measure. He tried to meet Lord Cromer’s point as to the 
injury done to Free-trade by asserting that it would be very 
injurious if Free-traders were to go to the country and say :— 
“*We Free-traders are bankrupt in this respect. We cannot 
provide you with old-age pensions, whereas the noble Lords 
opposite say that they can provide ten millions of taxation on 
goods, and that they will set apart this money for old-age 
pensions.” If that is the attitude in which we Free-traders 
are to go to the country, I confess that we do not go with 
avery good case, because the noble Viscount (Lord Ridley) 
and his friends undoubtedly can provide the money for old- 
age pensions.” 





All that Lord Crewe really says is that it would not do 
to tell the country an unpleasant fact. We disagree with 
him, since it is a fact, and a fact which it is essential that 
Free-traders should be made to understand. The main- 
tenance of Free-trade is inconsistent with the raising of vast 
sums of money, and it is idle to pretend that it is not. 
Whether the democracy are foolish or not does not matter; 
the fact remains that they will not consent to more than a 
limited amount of direct taxation. When this limit is reached, 
they prefer to be bled in the dark, as they are by a tariff. A 
tariff, of course, is a very bad and wasteful system of raising 
money, and pensions by means of a tariff will most certainly 
force the working classes to pay for their own pensions, 
Nevertheless, a tariff is a possible, though a very injurious, 
method of raising the money. No doubt the money might 
be raised by a system of indirect taxation which could be 
arranged so as not to be Protective in its character; but as 
practical men we are obliged to admit that such a scheme is 
not in the least likely to be adopted. Once given a tariff, 
although a tariff imposed primarily for revenue, and the 
Protectionists will soon find means to give it a Protectionist 
bias. Vast expenditure is the causa causans of the American 
tariff, a signal part of that vast expenditure being a thirty 
millions pension-list. 


In the Commons during the early part of the week the 
first clause of the Licensing Bill was under discussion in 
Committee, or perhaps we should say, under the knife of the 
“guillotine,” for very little real discussion took place, even 
in the time allotted. The first clause is in reality the Bill, 
and yet only the first few lines of it were debated. The rest 
was merely voted. One feels, as one did in the case of the 
closure on the old-age pensions discussions, that it is useless 
to summarise debates which led to nothing and which could 
lead to nothing. We desire, however, to draw attention to 
a letter in the Morning Post of Wednesday by a Liberal 
Member, Mr. Belloc, in regard to the use of the “ guillotine” 
and the complete collapse of discussion. Superficial observers 
may think that the country is indifferent to what has been 
going on in the House of Commons during the latter 
part of the Session, but in our opinion it would be most 
unwise to take the silence of the country for acquiescence. 
Englishmen often say least when they are most moved, and, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, a profound sense of dis- 
satisfaction is growing up as to the passage of important 
measures without adequate discussion. 


On Wednesday in the House of Commons Mr. Buchanan, 
the Under-Secretary for India, who performed well the 
difficult task of standing in Lord Morley’s place, made the 
annual statement on the Indian Budget. His speech was on 
the whole optimistic. He pointed to the succession of 





surpluses, in spite of the increase of expenditure and the 
reduction of taxation. Three consecutive reductions of the 
Salt-duty, for example, had meant a loss of revenue of three 
and a quarter millions. The increase in military expenditure 
had already been vindicated by the swift and triumphant 
expeditions against the Zakka Khel and the Mobmands. 
Formerly such expeditions would have taken morths instead 
of weeks. A slow but steady decrease of military expendi- 
ture might be expected. The present famine would probably 
cost the Government more than five millions. Referring to 
the employment of bombs by native agitators, Mr. Buchanan 
said that the Government would stamp out this hateful form 
of political disease “ by every means in their power.” So far 
the Explosives Act and Press Act had been deterrent, and 
they had not been put into force. The Government meant to 
go forward fearlessly on the lines of Constitutional progress, 
but they were waiting for the Report of the Decentralisation 
Commission before framing a scheme. Lord Morley hoped 
to make a statement on the subject in the autumn Session. 





Lord Percy, who followed Mr. Buchanan, raised a very 
important point in his criticism of the methods of education 
in India. Modern thought tended to destroy the ancient 
beliefs of the natives, yet nothing religious, or even moral, was 
substituted for them. No foundation was provided for political 
or administrative responsibility. Mr. Rees made educational 
reform the subject of an amendment. In introducing it, he 
paid a tribute to the Indian Civil Service, in which we heartily 
join. Some people seemed to think that Civil servants who 
were good men when they left this country underwent 
reincarnation in India, where they were born again bad, and 
that they got worse until they finally died. The only solution 
of the education difficulty was the encouragement of denomina- 
tional schools. We are glad to notice that Mr. Keir Hardie 
was able to describe the reports of some of his speeches in 
India as inventions without any foundation. Sir H. Cotton 
characteristically spoke of the prosecution of Mr. Tilak as 
“a suicidal error.” Mr. Buchanan replied on the whole 
debate, and Mr. Rees’s amendment was withdrawn.  Alto- 
gether, the debate showed a singleness and firmness of purpose 
in the government of India which, we think, justify Mr. 
Buchanan's hopefulness. 


In the Chancery Division on Tuesday Mr. Justice Neville 
gave a judgment on the use of Trade-Union funds which is of 
great public importance. The secretary of the Walthamstow 
branch of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
claimed a declaration that certain alterations in the rules of 
the Society, providing that funds raised for Parliamentary 
representation shall be applied under the condition that “ all 
candidates shall sign and accept the conditions of the Labour 
Party, and be subject to their Whip,” were ultra vires. Mr. 
Justice Neville reasoned that as the Society was founded 
“to improve the condition and protect the interest of its 
members,” it was justified in spending money to “ influence 
the course of legislation.” How legislation ought to be 
influenced was a matter of method for the Society itself 
to decide, and the Court could not interfere. The action 
was therefore dismissed with costs. We do not see that 
Mr. Justice Neville could have decided otherwise; but we 
hope that those Trade-Unionists who are not Socialists will be 
strong enough to prevent the regular and automatic application 
of funds to Socialistic purposes. 








The Spectator Prize (Civilian Rifle Clubs), which was shot 
for at Bisley on Thursday, July 16th, was won by the Balham 
and Southern Rifle Club, the second and third prizes being 
gained by the Queen’s (Edinburgh) and the Oxford University 
Rifle Clubs respectively. We offer our heartiest congratula- 
tions to the winning teams. 


People sometimes complain that the sense of humour is 
dying out in Ireland. We are therefore specially glad to 
record a proof to the contrary. An Irish tenant who had just 
bought under the Purchase Act boasted to the agent that 
his landlord was now “ God Almighty,” and that he need fear 
nothing. “Don’t you be too sure, Pat,” was the reply. 
“ Remember God Almighty evicted his first two tenants.” 





Bank Rate, 2} per cont., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 86j—on Friday week 87j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
———_@ -- 


NOT TO FIGHT FOR ONE’S 
COUNTRY.” 


VEN at the risk of wearying our readers, we feel that 
we mnust return to the subject of universal training. 
It is natural, no doubt, for perplexed controversialists 
who cannot find serious arguments with which to meet 
their opponents to put up a man of straw of their 
own devising and then to throw him down with a 
blare of trumpets. But though this procedure occasions 
us no surprise in the case of many of the opponents of 
universal training, we must say that it does surprise us 
when so able and so fair-minded a newspaper as the 
Westminster Gazette resorts to the man of straw in his 
crudest form. That journal constantly refers to the 
advocates of “conscription,” and uses language which 
seems to indicate that its writers have never taken the 
trouble to read what is and what is not proposed by 
the supporters of universal training and by their official 
organisation, the National Service League. 

The Westminster Gazette and those who agree with it 
tell us in effect that the British people will never accept 
“conscription,” partly because compulsory as contrasted 
with voluntary service is antagonistic to the nature of our 
people, and partly because we have no need for the huge 
army that would be created by it. That this is perfectly 
true we have no wish to deny,—presuming that con- 
scription means, as it apparently does when used by the 
opponents of the National Service League, a military 
system like that of Germany or France. ‘his admission, 
however, makes no difficulties for us or for the National 
Service League, for neither they nor we have ever advocated 
the adoption of any military system analogous to that of 
France or Germany. What we do advocate is something 
in no way antagonistic to the spirit of the British people, 
to their history, or to their requirements. It is the 
training to arms of the adult male population of this 
country very much on the model adopted in Switzerland 
and Norway, in order that the nation may be provided 
with a force of home guards which shall be able to take 
the place and do the work of the present Territorial 
Army, and which shall also endow the whole of our 
population with a training which would, if this country 
were threatened with invasion, enable us to put under 
arms a force so great that no foreign Power would dare 
to run the risk of disembarking its men on our shores. 
A further advantage of universal training would be that 
at a time of great emergency, like that which arose during 
the Boer War, the thousands of citizens who would 
voluntarily come forward and offer to serve oversea would 
be able to offer the service of men well grounded in the 
use of arms, and not merely offer willing hearts but 
absolutely untrained hands. 

The most curious point in the antagonism which is 
shown to the proposal for universal training is that in 
the abstract every Briton, whatever his politics or class 
or trade, admits the whole case of the National Service 
League. All that, in truth, the opponents of the policy of 
the National Service League do is to refuse to admit the 
necessity of making that policy effective. We can best 
illustrate what we mean by a story of a Wiltshire labourer 
who was listening to a patriotic lecture. In the course of ; 
his remarks the lecturer put to his audience the question : 
“ What would you do if the enemy had landed and were 
entering your village? ””—*“ What would I do, Zur? Why, 
go for un with a pitchfark!”’ was the instant reply of an 
old labourer at the'end of the hall. Practically this is 
the reply that every Englishman, Welshman, Scotsman, 
and Irishman would make. What the National Service 
League propose is to make the policy of the pitchfork 
effective. All they want to do is to teach men to handle 
the pitchfork, or, rather, to substitute a better weapon for 
it, aud to teach men how to use it, not individually and in 
isolation, but in co-operation with their fellows. The policy 
of the pitchfork and its intelligent application is the 
League's first and last word. Indeed, we cannot imagine a 
better poster for the League than an agricultural labourer 
attempting to drive the enemy from his cottage-door with 


“THE LIBERTY 


might use a slight variation of the Red Comyn’s words ang 
merely put below the picture, “ We mak’ siccar!” 

A practical objection which is sometimes made to the 
policy of the National Service League deserves considera. 
tion. We are told that the cost of universal military 
training and of the maintenance of the Army which the 
system would automatically give us is too great, and 
that we could not endure that burden as well as the 
expenditure on a sufficiently strong Navy. This is ap 
argument which finds special favour with the Westminster 
Gazette. We should be the last not to give due attention 
to a question of national finance, but it is a complete 
delusion to suppose that the burden of universal training 
would be financially unendurable. Mr. Shee, the able 
secretary of the National Service League, sends us an 
interesting calculation of the cost which the policy of the 
League would place upon the country. The League, it will 
be remembered, propose that our young men when the 
reach a certain age—i.e., between seventeen and eighteen— 
shall receive three or four months’ recruit training, and 
after that shall have a fortnight’s training each year for 
the next three years. ‘They calculate that a hundred and 
forty-three thousand lads would become every year liable 
to training. Assuming that each lad while under arms 
would cost as much as a Regular soldier—an unneces- 
sarily large assumption, we think—and also assuming 
that the recruit training should be four months— 
which we again think is a fortnight more than is abso. 
lutely necessary—the cost works out at slightly over 
five millions a year. But it must be remembered that 
under a system of universal training we should require 
no Territorial Army, or, rather, that this ‘‘new (Swiss) 
model” would become the Territorial Army. Therefore 
the whole of the money now spent on the Territorial Army 
would be saved. But the Territorial Army, it is evident, 
will very soon, if not at once, cost us five millions a year, 
Therefore it cannot be said that the adoption of the policy 
of the National Service League would seriously add to the 
cost of national defence. 

That indireetly we as a nation should gain in health, 
strength, and elliciency we cannot doubt for a moment, 
for the effect of a three or four months’ training on 
our urban population would be extraordinarily beneticial. 
‘To take young men of between seventeen and eighteen 
out of our towns and give them three and a half 
mouths’ good physical training in the open air, and 
also, what is quite as important, three and a half 
mouths’ good feeding, would be to endow them with a 
fund of health and strength which, properly maintained, 
might last through life. The present writer will never 
forget the effects which he witnessed of the first three 
months’ training upon the young men of the Spectator 
Experimental Company. Though they were not drawn in 
any way from the slum population, but from what one might 
call the average working-class home, and though many 
of them came from country districts, the improvement, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, produced by their three 
months’ training was little short of marvellous. No one 
who saw and studied their development with an open mind 
could resist the feeling that it was a positive crime to 
withhold such benefits from the whole of the population. 

We have one more argument to meet, which is what 
we may term “ the last ditch ” of the opponents of universal 
training,—that we should be interfering with the liberty 
of the subject by compelling men to learn how to carry out 
that duty of defending their country, should need arise, 
which we ail admit in theory to be the most sacred of 
duties. Curiously enough, this very point was met some 
two hundred years ago by a certain Captain George St. 
Loe, a naval officer and pamphleteer of great humour and 
ability who wrote on naval and military affairs during 
and atter “the glorious revolution ” of 1688. One of his 
pamphilets is eutitled “A Discourse about Raising Men.” 
The pamphlet advocates universal service, and asserts that 
therein “ all objections are answered, and particularly that 
popular one, namely, that this way of Raising Men is a 
Violation of Liberty and Property ” :— 

“ This,” he declares, “ is the Objection which has prevailed most 
against this Way of Raising Men, and which the Gentlemen that 
Oppose it insist upon more than any other; not, I suppose, because 
it’s any better than the rest, for that it is not, but because to seem 
to assert, and talk for Liberty and Property, is always Popular, 





a pitchfork, and underneath it the words, “We want to 
teach him as a lad how to do it properly,”—or perhaps they 


makes a great Shew, and gives a Man an Air, tho’ it be nothing 
to the purpose,” 
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Later on the gallant Captain deals in a passage of ironic 
humour with what he calls the “ Liberty not to Fight for 
one’s Country ” :— 

“ All Englishmen then have, as you say, Gentlemen, a Liberty 
not to Fight for their Country, and no Body can make ’em do it, 
unless they, Kind Hearts, should happen to be in a good humour, 
and offer their Service themselves ; tho’ the English Fleet should 
be sunk, and the Army destroy’d, yet Englishmen may stand 
still with their Hands in their Pockets and look on, and no Body 
can make ’em strike a Stroke. This is their Liberty, and no Body 
has a Word to say to it; nay, tho’ the Kingdom itself were sure to 
be lost, our Laws, Liberties, Religion, Government and all with it, 
yet neither the King nor the Parliament, nor both of them 
together with all their Laws and all their Authority, can make 
a Man of ’em Fight to prevent it.” 


Incidentally he draws from his own times an example 
which is not a little amusing of how our commanders 
sometimes forgot the sacred liberty of the subject. 
He begius by describing how “the late King James 
went away and left his army on Salisbury Plain; he 
knew Englishmen could not be made to fight against 
Foreigners without violating their Liberties, and therefore, 
rather than make ‘em do that, he chose, out of a tender 
regard to the Liberties of England, to go his Way and lose 
his Kingdom. . . . And s0, it seems, our Admiral did, 
that we had in the beginning of this War [no doubt 
referring to Lord Torrington’s withdrawal from the 
action off Beachy Head}. . . When the French came 
up to him, near the Isle of Wight, he bore away from 
‘em as fast as the Wind and Tide would carry him, bravely 
maintaining the Liberties of England, quite from Spithead 
to the River’s mouth ” :— 

“But his successor, Gentlemen, one may say it among Friends, 
has not behav’d himself so well in this Point as he did, for 
happening to meet with the French fleet some Years after, much 
about the same Place, what does he do but fall on them without 
any Regard to our Liberties, and there was he at it for above an 
Hour, Fist to Fist with Admiral Tourville, and all the while the 
poor Seamen’s Brains and their Liberties flew about together in 
the saddest manner. I protest to you, Gentlemen, ’twas a shame 
to see it. Between you and me, Gentlemen, he may be an honest 
Man, but really he does not understand the Business of Liberty. 
I believe he means well, but he has not seen so far into that 
Matter as you have done: Pray, Gentlemen, take a little Paius 
with him, and set him right, and give him a Copy of the English 
Liberties to put in his Pocket when he goes to sea again.” 

One word more, and it concerns those—and they are by 
far the majority of our opponents—who will not say 
they object to universal training themselves, but who 
weakly and vaguely argue that “the country would never 
stand it.” ‘To such persons we would say: How do you 
know the country will never stand it? For ourselves, we 


may say at once that we have met plenty of people who | 


believed that it was no good to talk about universal training 
because Englishmen were so strongly opposed to it, but, 
strangely enough, we cannot recall ever having met in the 
flesh any one who was opposed per se and on its merits 
to teaching men how to use arms for the defence of their 
homes. Of course, thousands of men can be found who 
will say, and say rightly, that no man must ever be com- 
pelled to leave these islands. That, however, is a perfectly 
different matter, and one which leaves the policy of the 
National Service League untouched. The League realise 
that oversea service must always in the future, as in the 
past, be left to purely voluntary service. What we contend 
is that there is no serious opposition to teaching men how to 
defend these islands. And here we may note the excellent 
appeal made by Mr. Lloyd George to his fellow-Welshmen 
to join the Territorial Army,—an appeal which breathes 
the true spirit of patriotism. But how is it possible to 
read it without feeling that it would be far wiser for the 
State to give all her sons, through a system of universal 
training, the power to discharge the duty which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer describes so movingly? A 
duty which belongs to all should be performed by all, and 
the State should see to it that the citizen is trained in 
his youth to do that duty efficiently. 





THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL ANTI-SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUE. 


HE wiser women of Britain, the women opposed to 
the extension of the Parliamentary franchise to 
women, are doing the right thing in the right way. They 
have formed an organisation already powerful through the 
position and ability of the leaders, and destined, we are 


sure, to be powerful also through the weight and numbere 
of those who oppose the misguided and anarchical 
members of their sex who cannot or will not realise that 
women are not men, and that women and men have 
functions as distinct in the social as in the physical world. 
The manifesto put forward by the Women’s National 
Anti-Suffrage League is an admirable piece of work, worthy 
in every way of the cause and of the distinguished woman, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, who is reported to have drafted it. 
Its keynote is to be found in the last lines: “The women’s 
suffrage movement can be defeated —it must be defeated — 
aud by women themselves.” That is the battle-cry of the 
League. The arguments by which it is supported are 
but an elaboration of two or three very simple facts. 
Women are women and men men, It is essential to the 
good governance of the State that there should be no 
possibility of a direct conflict between the two sexes in 
any matter of prime political importance. This being so, 
supreme political power must be given only to one sex. 
If ouly one sex is to be the depositary of ultimate power, 
that sex must be the male, owing to the fact that physical 
force rests with men, though numerical strength in the 
modern State belongs to women. 


The women’s manifesto is so admirably expressed that 
we cannot do better than quote from it freely. After 
stating that ‘it is time that the women who are opposed 
to the concession of the parliamentary franchise to women 
should make themselves fully and widely heard,” it points 
out that “unless those who hold that the success of 
the women’s suffrage movement would bring disaster 
upon England are prepared to take immediate and effective 
action, judgment may go by default, and our country drift 
towards a momentous revolution, both social and political, 
before it has realised the dangers involved.” The mani- 
festo next deals, and deals most effectively, with the absurd 
argument which is so often accepted,—namely, that the 
concession of the franchise is inevitable, and that a 
claim of this kind, if only pressed vigorously enough, is 
sure to be granted. Those who take this view are asked 
to consider the case of America. “A vigorous campaign 
in favour of women’s suffrage has been carried on in the 
States for more than a generation. After forty years the 
American agitation has been practically defeated. The 
English agitation must be defeated in the same way 
by the steady work and argument of women them- 
selves.” To this we may add for ourselves that the 
| “inevitable” argument is based upon a false analogy. 
Agitations for the spread of the franchise to men have no 
doubt hitherto always been successful, but this has been 
because they have in the last resort always been based 
on the possibility of an appeal to physical force. In a 
country like Britain, if you have a majority of the men 
uvenfranchised, aud they are determined to obtain the vote, 
and, further, are prepared to fight for it, the vote must 
be given to them,—uunless, of course, the minority are for 
some reason or other in possession of greater physical 
force than the majority, and can hold them in servitude. 
But such a state of things is impossible in a country like 
Britain, and therefore the extension of the suffrage to the 
majority could only be a question of time,—was, in fact, 
inevitable. Now that the majority of British men have 
got the vote, and only a small minority remain unen- 
franchised, further enfranchisement, though it may be 
desirable, and though it may come, can in no sense be said 
to be inevitable. ‘The unenfranchised minority has not the 
physical power, however much roused, to force obedience 
to its wishes. It is the same with female suffrage. The 
women do not possess the physical force which would 
ultimately enable them to compel an extension of the 
suffrage to themselves. No one will ever feel obliged to 
say, as the old landed oligarchy said in 1832, and as the 
middle classes said in 1568:—“If we don’t yield the 
suffrage to persuasion we shall be obliged later to vield it 
to force, and therefore we had better wake the best terms 
we can rather than incur the terrible evils of revolution.” 
There is nothing inevitable in politics unless superior force 
is on the side of those who demanda change. For example, 
the overthrow of the Monarchy in this country cannot be 
said to be inevitable, for there is not the slightest sign that 
the majority of the people want it, or are ever likely to 
want it, to be overthrown. 


The main reasons why the League oppose the con- 
cession of the Parliamentary vote to women are set forth 
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in seven sections. The first, the second, and the fourth 
are as follows :— 

“(a) Because the spheres of men and women, owing to natural 
causes, are essentially different, and therefore their share in the 
public management of the State should be different. 

(b) Because the complex modern State depends for its very 
existence on naval and military power, diplomacy, finance, and 
the great mining, constructive, shipping and transport industries, 
in none of which can women take any practical part. Yet it is 
upon these matters, and the vast interests involved in them, that 
the work of Parliament largely turns. .... . 

(ad) Because the influence of women in social causes will be 
diminished rather than increased by the possession of the parlia- 
mentary vote. At present they stand, in matters of social reform, 
apart from and beyond party politics, and are listened to accord- 
ingly. The legitimate influence of women in politics—in all 
classes, rich and poor—will always be in proportion to their 
education and common sense. But the deciding power of the 
parliamentary vote should be left to men, whose physical force is 
ultimately responsible for the conduct of the State.” 


The fifth reason deals very cogently with the absurd 
suggestion that it is impossible to obtain certain reforms 
which affect women and children unless women have the 
vote. As the manifesto shows, the history of our legis- 
lation in the past completely negatives this proposition. 
“The channels of public opinion are always freely open to 
women.” ‘I'he sixth and seventh paragraphs of the reasons 
state that the League oppose votes for women on the 
following grounds :— 

“(f) Because any measure for the enfranchisement of women 
must either (1) concede the vote to women on the same terms as 
to men, and thereby in practice involve an unjust and invidious 
limitation ; or (2) by giving the vote to wives of voters tend to 
the introduction of political differences into domestic life; or 
(3) by the adoption of adult suffrage, which seems the inevitable 
result of admitting the principle, place the female vote in an 
overpowering majority. 

(9) Because, finally, the danger which might arise from the 
concession of woman-suffrage, in the case of a State burdened 
with such complex and far-reaching responsibilities as England, 
is out of all proportion to the risk run by those smaller com- 
munities which have adopted it. The admission to full political 
power of a number of voters debarred by nature and circumstance 
trom the average political knowledge and experience open to men 
would weaken the central governing forces of the State, and be 
fraught with peril to the country. Women who hold these views 
must now organise in their support.” 


We cannot leave the subject without expressing our 
strong hope that those of our readers, both women and 
men, but especially women, who are opposed to the policy 
of votes for women, will join the Women’s National Anti- 
Suffrage League. ‘The offices are at Caxton House, 
Tothill Street, Westminster, 8S.\W. We may note also 
that Lady Jersey is the chairman of the League, that the 
vice-chairman is Mrs. Massie, and the hon. secretary Miss 
Gertrude Lowthian Bell. The constitution of the League 
is rightly a very plain and short document, and we are 
glad to learn that it places the whole of the direction of the 
movement, as it should be, in women’s hands, and there- 
fore precludes the opponents of the League from declaring, 
as they might otherwise have declared, that the movement 
is really a man’s movement masquerading as a feminine 
agitation. But though men will have nothing to do with 
the direction of the League, they will be admitted as sub- 
scribing or affiliated members. The terms under which 
members are admitted are as follows:—Members of the 
Council are to subscribe not less than one guinea. 
Members of the League will subscribe five shillings and 
upwards. Membership of branches of the League will 
entail a subscription of from one shilling to five shillings. 
Branches, however, will be able to arrange for the collec- 
tion of smaller subscriptions, and to enrol associates at. 
their own discretion, subject to the approval of the Central 
Executive. We sincerely hope that the able and energetic 
officers under whose direction the League begin their work 
will as soon as possible arrange for a quiet but thorough 
propagandist movement throughout the country. They 
should at once obtain a representative in every con- 
stituency in the United Kingdom, and the first duty 
of that representative should be to form a small Com- 
mittee. The first duty of that Committee should be to 
constitute a branch of the League. If this simple ideal 
is kept always before the eyes of the Executive Committee, 
they will soon find their organisation growing like a snow- 
ball. To make an organisation spread from the centre, 


“ Devolution, devolution, and again devolution” must be 
the watchword, The work must be pushed back, and back, 








and back until the central organisation finds it has nothing 
to do but to advise, supervise, control, and encourage. 


One word more. Though we hold that the formation 
of the League was absolutely necessary, and though 
we honour those who have undertaken the work, we 
cannot help feeling a deep regret that action should 
have been necessary. We realise what bitterness and 
friction are bound to be brought into many families 
owing to the conflict which must arise between the two 
women’s organisations. Out of the double movement must 
come the very thing which we all desire to avoid,—the 
making of conflict, and especially political conflict, a part 
of women’s lives. It is, however, better to have temporary 
conflict of that kind than to sow the seeds of a 
worse and permanent conflict between men and women. 
Yet let us never forget that women were born not for 
struggle and battle, but rather for what is “ gentle, 
tranquil, true.” Man is a fighting animal, and is often 
the better for a fight. He is braced and improved 
by combat and by drinking delight of battle with his 
peers. With women it is just the reverse. Conflict, 
whether moral or physical, even when necessary, leaves 
traces on women that none can see without regret. The 
desire to lay low the foe written on a man’s face is 
often a noble sight. It is a sight from which both 
men and women instinctively desire to avert their eyes 
in the case of a woman. Peace, serenity, kindliness, 
helpfulness, are what the world looks for and reverences 
in the woman. 





THE BREAKDOWN OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


rQX\HE failure of the House of Lords either to reject or to 
postpone the second reading of the Old-Age Pensions 
Bill shows how gravely the British Constitution stands in 
need of reform. Let us for a moment try to remind our 
readers what the theory of the British Constitution is. The 
theory is that Members of the House of Commons before 
all things represent the interests of the taxpayer, and that 
it is their primary business to protect the nation against 
an excessive burden of taxation. In addition, the Con- 
stitution assumes that the House of Commons will not pass 
important legislation except after due deliberation, and in 
order to secure that end an elaborate series of forms is 
provided through which every Bill must pass. The Con- 
stitution further recognises that even with all these forms 
a single House may sometimes act hastily and unwisely, 
and therefore a Second House is maintained whose 
special duty it is to revise the work of the First House 
in order to correct its mistakes or to check its impetuosity. 
That this is the universally accepted theory of the British 
Constitution every one will agree. The present practice, 
as illustrated by the history of the Old-Age Pensions Bill, 
is fundamentally different. In the first place, this Bill had 
never been considered by the country at all. The proposals 
for old-age pensions formed no part of the official pro- 
gramme of the Liberal Party when they appealed to the 
country in 1906. On the contrary, Mr. Asquith has more 
than once taken pains to say that he and his colleagues were 
uncommitted on the subject. Independent Liberals may no 
doubt have vaguely promised old-age pensions, but the 
responsible leaders of the party deliberately abstained from 
holding out any expectation that they would be able to deal 
with such a difficult subject. They preferred before the 
Election to make it clear by speech upon speech that their 
ambition was to reduce the burden of taxation imposed 
upon the country by the extravagance of their predecessors. 
Thus the Liberal Government in introducing an Old-Age 
Pensions Bill were not merely doing something which 
they had not undertaken to do, but they were rendering 
impossible the execution of promises which they had made 
to the constituencies. This, however, is only the beginning 
of the story. When a measure of such grave importance 
as the Old-Age Pensions Bill is introduced into the House 
of Commons, it is the obvious duty of that House to 
proceed with the utmost deliberation, and to consider both 
the principle and the details of the Bill with the most 
scrupulous care. Instead of doing this, the House of 
Commons treated the Old-Age Pensions Bill with less 
respect than scores of measures of quite ephemeral 
importance have received. 
On both these grounds, then, it was the duty of the 
House of Lords to reject, or at any rate to delay, the Bill 
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so as to give the country and the House of Commons itself 
time to consider a measure of such far-reaching importance. 
The Lords have done nothing—except make speeches. 
Many of the speeches, doubtless, were excellent, but they 
were all rendered nugatory by the fact that the speakers 
did not intend to vote according to their convictions. 
Speaker after speaker suid that he was convinced 
that this Bill was fraught with the gravest disaster 
to the country, and having said this he walked 
into the lobby in support of the second reading. The 
excuse made both by the Lords themselves and by 
their defenders in the Press is that the House of Lords 
cannot reject 2 Bill which has been accepted by an over- 
whelming majority of the House of Commons, and which 
can plausibly be represented as being popular in the 
country. We frankly admit that it does require courage 
on the part of any Second House to reject such a Bill, 
and courage, apparently, is the quality which is least often 
found among politicians. Just for that very reason we 
hold that this action or inaction of the House of Lords 
proves the urgent necessity for a drastic reform of that 
House. The country wants a Second House which is 
capable of displaying more courage than the present 
House of Lords, for if a Second House is merely to 
register the decrees of the other House, however much it 
may disbelieve in their wisdom, it would be better to leave 
the sole responsibility to the democratic branch of the 
Legislature. Those who say that the House of Lords 
could not possibly reject this Bill do not appear 
to us to have troubled to think out what the con- 
sequences of such rejection would be. Assuming that 
the country really wanted the Bill and that the House of 
Commons really believed in it, the utmost evil that the 
rejection by the House of Lords could have effected 
would have been the postponement of the measure for 
another year. Those poor old people who were expect- 
ing pensions on January Ist, 1909, and those other 
people, neither poor nor old, who were expecting on 
the same day to be relieved of charges which they have 
hitherto borne for their aged parents or dependents, 
would have been disappointed. It cannot be argued, 
however, that this disappointment, grave as it would 
have been in many cases, is a sufficient reason for 
refusing to give the House of Commons and the country a 
second opportunity of considering « measure which will 
affect the welfare of the country, not for one vear, but 
perhaps for hundreds of years. After all, the nation has 
continued, and on the whole has prospered, for a good 
many centuries without old-age pensions, and the delay of 
a year or so in the granting of those pensions is far less 
important than the establishment of a sound principle as 
the basis of a measure which must be of a permanent 
character. This view, of course, would not commend 
itself to the people who were disappointed. They are 
clamouring for an immediate dole at the expense of the 
taxpayer, and they would be indignant with the House of 
Lords for snatching the proffered gift from them. This 
indignation, however, could not have been made effective 
unless the Government had been willing to appeal to the 
country, not only on the question of the Old-Age Pensions 
Bill, but on the question of the whole position of the 
House of Lords. We do not believe that there was the 
least danger of the present Ministry making such an 
appeal. ‘They have enjoyed for too brief a period the 
sweets of office to be willing to risk their tenure of power. 
Moreover, they have already discovered that the agitation 
which the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman attempted 
to work up against the House of Lords was a complete 
failure. Finally, they knew and know that an immense 
number of voters who are not influenced by the ordinary 
party cries are gravely alarmed at the financial prospects 
involved in the Old-Age Pensions Bill. There is scarcely a 
man in the country of moderate means who does not dread 
the consequences of the raid upon the taxpayer which this 
Bill must involve. Nor could the Government in such an 
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service to the country by getting rid of a bad Liberal 
measure and preparing the way for a good Tory one. The 
Government might, therefore, easily have found themselves 
in conflict with the very persons whose support was so 
valuable to them in the House of Commons. In view of 
all these reasons, it is certain that the rejection of the Bill 
by the House of Lords would not have been followed by a 
Dissolution. It would have been followed by reflection, by 
the production of the Report of the Poor Law Commission, 
and probably by the introduction six months hence of some 
measure dealing with the problem of the maintenance of 
the aged poor on economically sound and financially safe 
lines. All this the House of Lords might have secured by 
displaying a little courage. Instead, it has chosen once 
again to prove that it is powerless, except when called upon 
to play the game of the Tory Party. 

Lord Lansdowne indicated that the House of Lords 
had better accept the Old-Age Pensions Bill because by 
so doing it would be in a stronger position for rejecting 
the Licensing Bill. No sane man can pretend that 
these two measures are at all comparable in importance 
to the country. The Licensing Bill can reasonably be 
criticised for many of its provisions ; but its main purpose, 
the reduction of the excessive number of licensed houses, 
is accepted by nearly all persons as per se a desirable 
object. Thus the action of the Lords leaves them open 
to the taunt that the vital interests of the country 
are to be sacrificed for the benefit of the brewers and 
publicans. Such an absurd conclusion could not have 
been reached if the House of Lords had been conscious of 
its own strength, and had had the courage of that con- 
sciousness. Under its present constitution this, we fear, 
is impossible. Not only are many Peers, by the mere fact 
of their social position, out of touch with the feelings of 
their less wealthy fellow-citizens, but they are constantly 
afraid of being misunderstood, for they never can know 
what support they have behind them. We do not propose 
to embark now on the diflicult task of sketching out an 
ideal constitution for a new Second House. We only wish 
to press home the point that until the House of Lords by 
a drastic reform of its constitution is endowed with a 
higher sense of its duties and a fuller appreciation of its 
powers, the British Parliament for all serious purposes 
consists only of a single House,—and a House, as the 
Licensing Bill, as well as the Old-Age Pensions Bill, is 
showing us, which does not scruple to pass legislation of 
the most momentous character absolutely without dis- 
cussion. The House of Commons is ceasing to be a 
deliberative Assembly at the moment when the House of 
Lords is abandoning its function of rejecting ill-considered 
and injurious legislation. In view of such facts, can we 
fairly be accused of exaggeration if we speak of the 
breakdown of the Constitution ? 





THE YOUNG TURKEY MOVEMENT. 
rQX\HE rather mysterious revolutionary movement within 

the Turkish Army, of which the most noticeable 
manifestations so far have been in Macedonia, may lead 
to issues of tremendous importance to Europe. It would 
be strange indeed if, after years of impotent treatment 
by the Powers, Turkey in some way transformed herself, 
or, it might be, procured her own downfall. But it 
would not only be rash, it would be mad, to prophesy 
about the movement. ‘The Sultan, with his unfathomable 
cunning, may yet succeed in buying off what is now only a 
partial revolution; he may pit one party of revolutionists 
against another to his own advantage; or he may even 
once more succeed in persuading his faithful subjects that 
Islam is threatened by the Christians, and that the 
Christians are the head and front of all the trouble. 
In that case, he would extricate himself as usual from 
his difficulties, and his position would no more 
unstable than before. It is, however, important to notice 
that there is a new phenomenon in the situation; for the 


be 


electoral contest have hoped to obtain any of that support | first time there is an organised and far-spreading mutiny 


from the Tory Party which was given to them in the House ; in the ordinarily docile ‘Turkish Army. 


of Commons. ‘I'be Tories in the House of Commons would 
not run the risk of incurring unpopularity by voting 


som 
There are many 
cases on record of audacious and poverty-stricken young 
Turkish officers who, weary of their miseries, have led their 


against the Old-Age Pensions Bill; but if it came to a | troops before a Divisional General to demand pay, or have 
struggle in the country, they would take the line that they | even, greatly daring, telegraphed direct to Yildiz asking 


were prepared to introduce a far better Old-Age Pensions 
Bill, and that the House of Lords had rendered a real 
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for money or dismissal; and troops have often refused 
temporarily to do their duties as a protest. But those 
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cases are quite different from the deliberate propaganda of 
the present movement, a good deal of which is managed 
by Staff officers. For Europe, of course, the condition of 
Macedonia is more than ever a matter of anxious concern, 
for lately it has seemed likely that the British Note would 
really bring about some action by the Powers distinguish- 
able from the sterile measures which have been all that 
the members of the Concert have hitherto allowed one 
another to take. 

We must describe the very curious phenomena, so far 
as the vague reports from the spot enable us to see them 
clearly. About three weeks ago some soldiers stationed 
at Monastir retired to the hills near Resna; they were led 
and inspired by three Staff officers, who from their fastness 
preached with monastic zeal a gospel of new ideas. ‘These 
ideas spread in the neighbourhood, and for the sake of 
arresting the Adullamites General Shemshi Pasha was 
sent with troops all the way from Mitrovitza. Apparently 
the troops on the spot could not be trusted to do the 
work. <A few days after his arrival at Monastir Shemshi 
Pasha was murdered,—killed, it is said, in his carriage as 
he was starting for the hills to hunt out his quarry. It 
would be to distort history to pretend that the revolu- 
tionary, or Young Turkey, movement is centred in the 
fugitive soldiers among the hills of Resna; already 
other districts are in a greater ferment, and there are 
other and more important leaders. But the episode may 
fairly be given as typical of what is happening in many 
parts of Macedonia. After the murder of Shemshi 
Pasha the garrison of Monastir declared itself more 
or less openly in revolt. A protest against the sufferings 
inflicted on the Army by mismanagement and the want 
of money was signed by ninety oilicers and sent to the 
Sultan. They demanded the restoration of the old 
Constitution, and asked how long the Sultan required them 
to be the victims of the cruellest conditions. The Sultan 
answered much as he always answers when his apprehensions 
are seriously excited. He appreciated the ugliness of events, 
and set about buying off hostility. He promoted the three 
fugitive Staff officers to be Generals of Division. They 
refused the offer, and one of them, Major Enver Bey, 
sent a letter, which is really a manifesto, to a newspaper. 


In it he speaks of the need of a Constitution (observe the 
definitely political character of the agitation), and declares 


his unwavering devotion to his “fatherland.” The word 
is worth notice because it is so often and justly said that 
the Turks attach themselves to their faith and to their 
faith alone. They have no clear conception of nationality. 
That, of course, is true of all Mussulmans; they stand for 
the Koran, and they draw the sword for the Koran 
rather than for a country. Enver Bey signs himself 
a member of the “Ottoman Committee for Union and 
Progress.” It is a puzzle to know exactly what name 
to give to the agitation; but it seems that although the 
revolutionary societies have distinguishing names and 
principles, they are substantially working together now 
aud to the same end. The term “ Young Turkey” is 
used loosely to cover them all. The Porte calls the 
agitation “ Liberal-Constitutional.”” We have said enough 
to show that it is above all things political, though it may 
be prompted by a variety of causes,—not only progressive 
ideas, but hardships, and the exasperating system of 
espionage in the Army sanctioned by the Sultan. It is, 
moreover, 2 Mohammedan movement for Mohammedans. 
Although it assails the dynasty, it is not an anti-Turkish 
movement ; it is strictly Turkish, and probably the most 
“national” undertaking Turkey has ever seen. 

Osman Feizi Pasha took up the work at Monastir after 
the death of Shemshi Pasha; but in spite of his con- 
spicuous indulgence to the Young Turks, the party has 
not been bribed, but has continued unceasingly to gain 
adherents. And an incident similar to the murder of 
Shemshi Pasha soon happened. While Osman Hidayet 
Pasha was reading at Monastir a telegram from the Sultan 
(full of threats at the beginning, full of promises at the 
end) he was shot at and severely wounded by an officer. 
This, it is said, happened in the presence of two thousand 
troops, and the assailant after his act was allowed quietly 
to walk away. The fact appears to be that there is no 
order in the vilayet of Monastir except that maintained 
by the Young Turkey Party in its own interests. It 
presumably wishes to keep the town of Monastir 


quiet, and it is said to be doing 80 with success. ! 





Meanwhile the Sultan has become more anxious, and has 
proved his anxiety by his acts. He has sent £80,000 
to Salonika for the troops, and has promoted over five 
hundred officers. The cloud nevertheless grows darker, 
All the Generals in Macedonia are more or less under 
threats, and an attempt was actually made to assassinate 
the Commandant of Salonika. At Seres a cavalry 
commander was killed by mutineers; at Bibra the 
Mutessarif was murdered; and a very curious incident 
occurred on board a Messageries Maritimes passenger 
steamer, where a Turkish General returning from 
Samos was wounded by an assassin, who afterwards 
tried to set fire to the ship. Ove naturally asks what 
the Greek and Servian bands—the Bulgarian bands 
have, at least temporarily, ceased their infamous activity 
—will do in the circumstances. It is too soon to 
say; but if they should use the opportunity to produce 
chaos, or if they helped the Young Turks, the effect in 
either case would be considerable. On Wednesday news 
reached the Times correspondent at Sofia that the Caza of 
Okhrida and the Nahie of Struga had been won over to 
the revolutionary cause. The man who has come to the 
front as the leader of the revolutionists, Niazi Bey, 
had established his headquarters at Starova, near Lake 
Okhrida. In many districts the regular administration 
had been entirely superseded by that of the Young Turks, 
In vain the Sultan has recalled many of his spies, and 
pardoned the thirty-eight officers who were sent to Con- 
stantinople under arrest as being connected with the 
revolutionary cause. In vain, too, he has dismissed his 
Grand Vizier, and appointed a new Minister for War. As 
we suggested at the beginning, expericnce makes us 
slow to predict that the Sultan will not turn any and 
every movement to his own uses in the end; but this 
one has gone further, and has a stranger look, than any 
we can remember. It is possible that the Young Turks in 
Macedonia wili appeal to the Powers for recognition 
of the reconstruction of the Constitution of 1876 which 
they propose. We cannot say whether events will help 
or retard the settlement of the Macedonian question. 
It is conceivable that the Sultan in despair might be glad 
to see Sir Edward Grey's scheme enforced, and the whole 
problem taken off his hands. But he will not feel like 
that unless the Young Turks should be indisputably in 
the ascendant. Aud if they should be in the ascendant, 
would they not have something to say on their own 
account ? 





GROCERS AND PUBLICANS. 

rYXUE history of grocers’ licenses is the history of a 

well-intended but most unhappy experiment. ‘They 
grew out of a very just belief that if the classes among 
whom drunkenness was most prevalent could be induced 
to drink at their meals instead of at odd times, a 
very great reform would be effected. A working man 
does not sit long over his midday dinner, and if he 
spends more time over supper it is likely to be followed 
by a measure of sleep which makes even excess less 
directly hurtful to others. In order to effect this change 
of habit, it was necessary to bring drink nearer to the 
domestic consumer, and this it was thought could be 
combined with the further advantage of accustoming him 
to a less intoxicating liquor. The then recent Treaty with 
France had reduced the cost of wines below a certain 
alcoholic strength, and Mr. Gladstone saw in this fiscal 
change a possible means of making Englishmen as sober 
as Frenchmen. Under the influence of this hope he allowed 
grocers to sell single bottles of wive or spirits, and then 
sat down to await the working of the cure. Work it 
undoubtedly did, but in a direction which the author of the 
change had not in the least foreseen. The men, indeed, 
remained true to their old habits. hey drank the familiar 
liquors at the customary times and in the customary 
places. The seat of the change was the women. In the 
power of getting single bottles of spirits which the Act 
had given them they found a new means of enjoyment. 
Though the public-house was open to them in theory, 
in practice it was monopolised by the men. But the 
gruver was eminently a domestic tradesman. To him 
every woman who was charged with the housekeeping of a 
family went for the supply of a number of daily wants. 
He provided the most important of the materials for two 
meals out of the three or four which divide the workman's 
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day, and any number of visits might be made to his 


shop without any disgrace attending them. The grant of | 
a license to sell single bottles of wine or spirits—bottles | 


which might be carried home and drunk in privacy and at 
Jeisure—has raised the grocer in the eyes of a continually 
increasing number of women to the dignity of a benefactor 
of their sex. They were at once placed on a level with men. 
In some ways, indeed, their position was even higher. 
To frequent a public-house may provoke comment and 
suspicion. To carry home a bottle of gin or whisky deftly 
inserted in the depths of the marketing-basket incurs 
neither. Indeed, if the grocer be accommodating, the fact 
of the purchase need never be disclosed. The English work- 
mun seldom looks very closely into the household accounts, 
and it was not impossible to distribute the cost of the 

urchase over the other items in the bill. In this way the 
habit of secret drinking soon grew up, and the result is to 
bo seen in the increase of drunkenness among women. 

It might have been thought that when once this result 
had been recognised the course of the ‘Temperance reformers 
would have been clear. And until now there has, we 
believe, been little difference of opinion among thei either 
as to the extent of the mischief or as to the need of 
bringing it to an end. ‘The late Government did not, 
unfortunately, make any reference to these licenses in the 
Act of 1904. But the legislation of that year did not 
pretend to deal with the licensing question in any large way. 
Its object was rather to set the hands of the Licensing 
Justices free by providing compensation when they thought 
that a license ought not to be renewed. ‘The Bill now 
before Parliament is a far more ambitious measure. It 
aims not merely at regulating drinking, but at lessening 
its amount. 
alike subordinated to this end. ‘The Government profess 
to have introduced the Bill in order to give effect to the 
views of Temperance reformers, and, though some of these 
regard it even now as on'y an imperfect and provisional 
solution of the problem, they have still welcomed it with a 
respectable and steadily growing amount of enthusiasm. It 
was just matter for surprise, therefore, when this great 
and comprehensive measure proved to contain nothing 
about grocers’ licenses. Nobody now doubts that they 
are mischievous. Nobody dreams of denying either that 
drinking among women has increased to a very great 
extent, or that it is the grocers’ licenses which have 
led to this disastrous result. And yet we have a 
drastic measure of licensing reform put forward by the 
Government, and commended to the ‘Temperance Party as 
the crowning victory of a Jong agitation, which leaves 
grocers’ licenses in undisputed possession of the field. 
Men are to be worried by having te walk perhaps some 
considerable distance to get a pint of beer, while 
women will still be able to get a bottle of spirits into 
their own rooms by the help of the convenient tradesman 
uext door. ‘he regrets of the Temperance Party over 
this remarkable omission have been expressed in a very 
minor key. They are so thankful, seemingly, to the 
Government for attacking the brewer and the publican 
that they have been content to say very little about what 
the Bill does not do. We did think, however, that 
when an occasion for amending the Bill in this direction 
was offered them on ‘Tuesday they would not let it go un- 
improved. We were quite wrong. They turned their backs 
on their own convictions with the greatest readiness. The 
reason they alleged was that they suspected the motives of 
those who supported Mr. Talbot’s amendment. “ You have 
not,” they said, “any genuine desire to improve the Bill; 
you only want to overweight it.’ Mr. Talbot’s character 
and standing in the House might well have exempted him 
from so improbable an accusation. But even if we suppose 
him the mere mouthpiece of a few reckless young ‘Tories, 
what was to prevent the Government from accepting 
the amendment ? A whole autumn Session is to be 
devoted to the details of the Bill, and there is to be an 
interval of holiday during which the permanent staff who 
supply Ministers with figures and calculations might have 
dratted the necessary proposals for compensation. If 
Mr. Talbot’s amendment had been carried by the help 
of the ‘l'emperance reformers in the Ministerial camp, 
the Government would have had no real difliculty in 
makirg the necessary addition to their measure. To 
enlarge the scope of a Bill by an addition which is 
strictly germane to its origimal purpose is not to wreck it. 


|If the Lords were to insert an amendment similar to 


j 


Public convenience and private freedom are | 


lunder a Parliamentary Constitution. 








Mr. Talbot's, is it to be believed that Ministers would 
withdraw their Bill rather than see its: purpose more com- 
pletely realised? And if they would not do this at the 
instance of the Lords next November, why should it be 
imagined that they would have done it in July at the 
instance of a majority in the Commons largely composed of 
their own supporters? The Westminster Gazette evidently 
attaches no importance to the alleged danger of overweight- 
ing the ship. It would be easy, it said on Wednesday, 
to strengthen the Bill in this and in other ways if the 
Opposition would really co-operate with the Government. 
But if Mr. Taibot’s amendment had been carried, as it 
easily might have been by the votes of the Temperance 
Party in the House, the co-operation of the Opposition 
would have been secured. Let it be granted, for the 
sake of argument, that the sole object of the proposal 
was to hamper the Government. That object has already 
been attained. Ministers have been made to appear 
extraordinarily inconsistent, and considerable doubt has 
been thrown on the singleness of their desire to make 
the opportunities of drinking fewer. If the Temperance 
reformers in the Liberal Party had voted with Mr. ‘Talbot, 
the Opposition would have made the Licensing Jill a 
better measure for its own purpose, and this is a kind 
of overweighting for which Ministers might well have 
been grateful. We are left to suppose either that the 
‘Temperance Party is so completely a political organisation 
that it will accept nothing at the hands of a Unionist, 
or that its enmity to drunkenness is exclusively directed 
against the brewer and the publican. 

The Committee stage of the Licensing Bill promises to 
become from the point of view of discussion a purely 
fareical process. Clause I., which contains the most dis- 
puted portion of the whole measure, is already disposed of, 
though all but one of the most important amendments have 
not been so much as put to the vote. Mr. Belloc does not 
exaggerate the position of affairs when he says in a letter to 
the Morning Post of Weduesday that “ under such conditions 
the Parliamentary consideration of a first-class measure is 
useless, or, rather, has ceased to exist.” We no longer live 
What used to be 
known under that name has been superseded by a Con- 
stitution in which the legislative and executive functions 
are united in a Committee of Twenty armed with all the 
authority, though not quite the secrecy, of the Venetian 
Council of Ten. How long the electorate will remain 
indifferent to this unnoticed revolution we will not 
pretend to say. But if the system is to continue, it 
would be worth our while to devise some less cumbrous 
and less costly method of creating a Cabinet than by 
first returning and then silencing a superfluous House of 
Commons. 








THE RIGHT TO BATHE. 

N “R. JUSTICE PARKER by his decision that the public 
has no legal right of access to the sea across the 
foreshore has made a good many people rub their eyes. Yet 
he was only repeating what the law has said for a very long 
time. He could not well have delivered any other judgment ; 
and with all allowances for the truth that the law should be 
a moral vehicle, a means of ensuring fair dealings between 
man and man, and not a bunch of perverse technicalities, 
we feel that if we had been in his place we should have 
used very nearly the same words. The fault is not with 
Mr. Justice Parker, who, for ull we know, would very much 
like to upset an almost immemorial He hus to 
dispense the law as it is, and as to what it is there can be no 
doubt. The fault is with the law. Of course, the law may be 
“a Hass,” and in this case we assuredly think it is. Theoreti- 
cally, it requires amendment, and if any absurd attempt is 
made to contest the rights of the public to reach the sea at 
suitable spots we hope that it will be amended in fact. But 
after the first flush of surprise at being forbidden his native 
element, the Englishman will probably discover that the peril 
is not very real. Who are the owners who can prevent access 
to the sea? ‘The whole foreshore of England belongs to the 
Crown, or to local authorities, or to private persons. The 
Crown will never insist upon rights which clash fantastically 
with modern needs; Jocal authorities in this respect are the 
guardians of their own rights, and they are perbaps only too 
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anxious to make plain the path to the sea; and private 
persons, although they have sporting and other interests to 
protect, are not likely to become more grudging because a very 
ancient law has suddenly been repeated by u Judge. 

The statement of the law given by Mr. Justice Parker 
dates back to 1821, when public rights on the fore- 
shore came before the King’s Bench, and three out of 
four Judges decided that the claim of right of access for 
bathing had not been made good. Both sides produced 
some good arguments and evidence, and the losing side 
at all events impressed on some legal minds the belief 
that the judgment was wrong. But in those days bathing 
was less esteemed than now, and the champions of the 
public had a lukewarm public behind them. The question 
did not come up again till 1904. The Court of Appeal then 
decided that the law as laid down in 1821 held good. How 
could Mr. Justice Parker do anything but repeat the sense of 
those judgments? The House of Lords would, no doubt, do 
the same if appealed to; and if alteration there is to be, it 
must come directly through a new universal law, or indirectly 
through Parliament granting to local authorities powers of 
control over all the foreshores in their areas. In the latter 
case there would be coterminous “controls” all round the 
coast, and local authorities would be saved as now from doing 
injustice to private ownership by the due representation of that 
interest. The fact is that since 1821 the point of view of the 
public as to what it wants to do on the foreshore has changed. 
By the judgment of 1821 we may see what rights were then 
thought worth guarding for the common good. The sea was 
conceived as a place for commerce, scarcely as a deliberate 
means of amusement and health. The right of swimming in 
the sea was accepted as axiomatic, but nothing was said 
about reaching the sea. The shipwrecked sailor, indeed, was 
accorded the full right to save himself by landing on the 
beuch ; and the offchance that he would do damage to some 
one’s sand, or shingle, or marram-grass by walking over it 
was accepted for the sake of humanity. But the chief 
interests safeguarded were those of fishing. While the bather 
was warned off, it was definitely laid down that a man might 
walk on private property to catch shrimps or gather sbell- 
fish. How many people are tempted to trespass nowadays in 
order to go shrimping, compared with those who are tempted 
to venture on private property for a good bathe? It may be 
true that the Judges of 1821 had much stricter notions of the 
rights of property than all but the fanatics of ownership 
entertain to-day, but opinion on that matter has not changed 
nearly so much as on the question we have mentioned,—what 
does the public want to do on the shore? Shrimps are very 
good; but they are also very cheap and easily procurable. 
Shell-fish are not essential to life. If the material interests 
of the people are to be reasonably protected—and in this 
intention there was no difference between the Judges of 1821 
and those of to-day—the right to bathe is more worthy of 
being secured than the right to shrimp. Bathing is not only 
one of the best of recreations, it is a means of health, and 
if it includes swimming it is a valuable, and sometimes indis- 
pensable, accomplishment. Altogether, it is a material interest 
of the public, which ought to be put very high on the list of 
tose “necessary uses” of the shore which are guaranteed 
to it. In 1821 it was crowded out of the list. We think 
differently now. 

Until the law is changed, however, the public will be always 
protected fairly well, if not completely, by that notable 
engine of the common law of England, the law of trespass. 
That holds good in every place where bathers might be 
flouted by excessive zeal of ownership. Of course we do 
not advocate putting the excellences of that elastic, 
yet practical, law unnecessarily to the test. It would 
be infamous to spoil a man’s sport, or bis sanctuaries 
of wild life, and so forth, merely to bathe on bis 
property when there were places near by as good, or 
nearly as good. But we do not hesitate to say that if the 
exclusiveness of the landowner were obviously churlish and 
unreasonable, the law of trespass should be braved, or, perhaps 
we should rather say, invoked. It is conceivable that the law, 
as reiterated by Mr. Justice Parker, would support a bather, 
quite apart from the law of trespass, who argued that he was 
shrimping or gathering shell-fish. How could it be proved 
that he was not? It would be irksome if he felt bound to 
carry u net or a basket or a hook as a matter of form or as a 





guarantee of good faith, and more irksome still if he felt 
it necessary to swim with it. But the ardent bather might 
not stick even at that. If the law, or guileless evasion of 
the law, as it stands were not enough to help the bather to 
his enjoyment, then an Act of universal application might 
be necessary instead of the grant of powers of control to loval 
authorities. In that case we should like to see a sort of 
* Access to Nature” Bill introduced. It would include the 
substance of the “ Access to Mountains”’ Bill, which is out of 
the running for the moment, and it would make a special 
point of the accessibility of the sea which is the birthright of 
us all. 

Meantime a very pretty test case might be arranged. Let 
some unclothed but intrepid marine Hampden provide 
himself with an unimpeachable shrimping-net and proceed 
to invite an action for trespass. His defence will be 
shrimping, and his counsel will be able to argue with good 
assurance that you can shrimp more easily in a bathing. 
costume than without one, and that swimming or wading in 
the water is a natural and proper way of conducting the 
aforesaid operation of shrimping. That the defendant did 
not, in fact, catch any shrimps would be a bad plea, for every 
fisherman knows that in fishing nonfeasance and malfeasance 
ave by no means identical. Here, truly, is an opportunity for 
a leading case suitable to the summer season. It ought to be 
heard by a Vacation Judge in a bathing-machine with a jury 
of longshoremen. 





THE HOURS. 

_— the very beginning of things the days of the week 
bh have been allowed to have separate personalities. Monday 
has been condemned as no gentleman; Friday and Saturday 
have been elected favourites ; Tuesday is a prig; Wednesday 
a “tweeny” day; and Thursday something of a nondescript. 
But although the personalities of the hours are quite as 
marked, a day appears on the calendar as an undistinguished 
whole, and only a clock gives it credit for its moods. To treat 
a day merely as a neatly printed figure is injudicious. It 
changes with each hour, and it is better, surely, to live by the 
clock than by the calendar. Any one who takes his day on 
the authority of so dead a thing as the calendar hanging on 
the wall is missing much pleasure by refusing to yield to the 
kindly overtures of the competing hours. 

The hour after breakfast is the optimist of the day. As you 
light the first pipe and look through the newspaper, you are 
going to do great things. ‘here will be no difficulty in 
correcting all the mistakes of yesterday. You are full of 
confidence and enterprise. You feel that the world is yours 
—almost that you have discovered it—and you want it, for 
the moment, to yourself. You are not willing yet to share it 
with any one. You have no wish for talk. There are more 
important things at hand,—the first pipe and the first glimpse 
of the sun. You are, in fact, almost jealous of the world. 
You claim it as your own, and you resent any infringement of 
the monopoly. It does not matter what guests you have at 
dinner, but it is necessary to be careful about breakfast. Only 
friends you can rely on should be admitted. Chatter or gossip 
would be intolerable. You are cheerful and ambitious, and 
not willing to have your spirits tampered with. Let the wrong 
man enter—some one who has a querulous complaint to make— 
and your whole day will suffer. So early a companion must 
make no protest. Any bitterness or disappointment is not 
worthy of the hour, and it is better to be alone. 

At ten the clock begins to become aggressive, and it is as 
well to take some notice of it. There are only two hours to 
noon, and after that the day begins to relax. So it is that 
from ten to eleven is the hour of effort. It is impossible to 
see half-past ten without being roused to the necessity of 
doing something. It is the business hour, and it offers no 
hospitality toa joke. There is something more cheerful in 
the striking of eleven. The sound never loses its schoolboy 
associations. It suggests “ break,” and an anxious examina- 
tion of pocket-money, and ginger-beer, and cake, and biscuits, 
and a hurried game. It is never, even now, when you are 
older, taken quite seriously. It is the cigarette hour. 

From eleven to twelve is the most serious time of the day. 
No whims are tolerated. As the two hands approach twelve 
they suggest an almost unpleasant unanimity and seriousness 
of purpose. There is something awful in their insistence on 
the fuct of moon. The hands have met at the top of the clock 
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for the same purpose, and there is a good deal that is arrogant 
and repelling in their partnership. At, say, a quarter-past 
five the clock has a kindly, innocent expression, and suggests 
no disturbing associations or traditions. Nothing of great 
importance ever happened at a quarter-past five, and the hour 
bas taken a small part in history. But twelve has a bad 
record, and is notorious for unpleasant things. Many a 
criminal, for instance, has waited on the scaffold for the 
striking of the hour. Charles I. was beheaded at twelve 
o'clock, and Marie Antoinette was guillotined. It is too 
forbidding an hour for laughter or enjoyment. It is the most 
critical time of the day. The brain is cold and accurate and 
will stand no nonsense. Few plays could hope to please a 
twelve-o’clock audience, and few books could survive the hour. 
It is of no convivial value. There is nothing to be done except 
work. There are no good trains anywhere, no cheerful calls 
in the streets, no pleasures to be bought. 
fore, is hailed with relief. 
and it is possible, on the authority of the clock, to start 
afresh. After twelve come the small innocent hours and 
afternoon concerts, and later the theatres. The day starts on 
a new and more high-spirited career. Much of its seriousness 
goes, and laughter becomes possible. Before one a joke was a 
thing to be treated with suspicion; now it is welcomed as a 
necessity. From one to two, then, is a happy hour, a time of 
temporary relaxation and talk. There is no danger of being 
taken quite seriously. It is possible tosay things which would 
have been an offence earlier in the day, and it is easy to make 
a friend and difficult to lose one. ‘True, the streets of London 
are still full of hurrying people; but their haste is prompted 
by a common human feeling, and by no mere commercial 
ambition, All these people, it is good to know, are hungry, 
and if they could not get lunch there would be a revolution in 
the evening. So that every one is on the same democratic 


Its pussing, there- 


level; and after the tension of the morning it is a relief to see | 


these hurrying crowds, and to hear them talking cheerfully 
across white tables. It is the hour of the mutton-chop, and a 
joke or two, and the shaking of hands, and short partings till 
the evening. 

After two come the open-air hours. It is difficult to see 
the clock at half-past two without feeling inclined to change 
into flannels or football things. It is the hour which every 
one looks forward to at school and University, and one of the 


unkindly features of the later life is that it comes then to | 


mean so little. The excitement of seeing the clock at half- 
past two, and knowing that you are due to play cricket 
or football at three, is better perhaps than anything of 
its kind that comes after. And the hour never loses 
its early associations. To look at the clock then is to 
revive memories of the open air, and walking on to a 
football field, and all the old delights of the turned-up 
collar. Only in the country is_ it enjoy the 
peaceful hour between three and four. 
in a town, and there is nothing to distinguish it from the 
others. But in the country it is one of the precious hours, 
when it is possible to relax, and to walk along the roads, or 
London is not able to give the hour 


easy to 
It loses ils meaning 


sail a boat on the river. 
its due, and can only offer you a matinée, or an evening news- 
paper with the latest crisis. But a hundred miles or so away 
there is no need to be concerned with a crisis till the evening, 
and the afternoon hour is not robbed of any of its peace. By 
five the day begins to show signs of age, and to develop a 
tendency to gossip. This does not, perhaps, condemn the 
hour. 


If it were not for tea, many things would go undis- | 


The climax of the day has gone, | 


covered, und there is often a literary charm in good gossip. | 


It is always good to see six on the clock. 
hour, in which plans are made, and trains caught, and seats 
booked. 
beautiful hours, an hour of long shadows, and soft lights, and 
a bland sky. 
have been no poets. 


There is something soothing in a quarter to seven. No one 


If there had been no six o'clock there would | 


It is a cheerful | 


In spring and early summer, too, it is one of the | 


who looks at his watch then can say or do anything unkind. | 


It is impossible to commit a murder or do anything desperate 
or important. It is the hour of postponement. The evening 
is about to start, and you will soon be released from the day 
You begin to take advantuge of to-morrow, and to shift 
to-day from your shoulders. 
in which you are allowed to walk up and down somewhere,— 
either on a terrace, or a path, or in a country lane. The most 


| things flowering ; 


strenuous man cannot resist the overtures of half-past seven. 
The clock is irresistible, and hurries you towards your dress- 
clothes, and makes you careless of everything except the 
achievement of the tie. And then, of course, dinner and the 
coming of the kindly nine. No hour is more welcome. It is the 
official hour of pleasure. Everything starts between eight 
and nine. And if you are at home the bour has much to offer 
you. It is the hour of the pipe. No pipe is so inevitable as 
the one after dinner. In an easy-chair, with matches in your 
pocket, and the prospect, say, of « game of billiards in half-an- 
hour, there is nothing, you find, for you to criticise. You are 
disarmed and ineapable of complaint. You have done your best 
with the day; and now, in the easy-chair, you are content to 
| wait for anything which may come your way. You are no longer, 
The control of 





you persuade yourself, a respousible person. 

the day has been taken from you by the great company of 
| pleasure, and you smoke, and dream, and postpone by 
authority. Ten may be called “the wishing hour.” It is 
when you wish some one, in the good slang phrase, would look 
in. You are willing now to share the day. The early morning 
sense of ownership bas gone, and all you want for the moment 
is to see some one else the other side of the fire. It is the hour 
of partnership, and of confidences easily exchanged. After 
ten come the romantic hours. The brain is no longer cold and 
accurate. It has become detached from the necessary things, 
and lures you back to old times, and leaves you helpless on 
And with midnight comes the desire 
for a step into another world, and on the strength of this you 
do things you would not be capable of earlier in the day. You 
write letters which you tear up in the morning, and say things 
But the approach of sleep 
Anxiety bas no 
You become sentimental, romantic, poetical; and it 
may be necessary to write a minor verse or two. 


the edge of a dream. 


which will have no meaning then. 
brings a great feeling of independence. 


pe ywer. 





“THE WAGES OF THE CHOIR.” 
¢ sggeees YSON, who loved blackbirds and thrushes, and kept 
. “smooth plats of fruitful ground” for them to eat and 


live in, must have had lamentable collisions with his 
gardener :— 
“The espaliers and the standards all 
Are thine; the range of lawn and park : 
The unnetted black-hearts ripen dark, 


All thine, against the garden wall.” 


“ All thine,”—the gardener could hardly be expected to reflect 
on the phrase with composure. Perhaps he was a man of 
wide sympathies, who would not have objected to allowing 
the blackbird one or two cherries here and there, but to be 
asked to hand over the entire produce of the kitchen-garden 
a very unbappy 
predicament for a gardener to be in. Possibly he had even 
pruned the trees. In like evil case, the gardener of a friend 
of the writer the other day spoke darkly of the future. ‘The 
birds had not treated him fairly. He had not netted the 
trees; he had not fired a shot in anger; he rather liked the 
birds,—liked to see them about, and hear them sing, and all 
that. 
not simply a few, which they could have had and no one 
minded, but the whole crop before it was ripe. He would 
have to buy a gun if this sort of thing was to continue. It 
could not be allowed to go on, and must be put a stop to. 
There must be moderation and give-and-take in the case of 
birds as of men. 

There is at least one bird which gardeners might be per- 
mitted to treat with severity, and it is, of course, the sparrow. 
He does, it is true, 
eat a good many caterpillars while his nestlings are young, 
but he soon changes from caterpillars to a grain diet, and his 
ravages in the cornfields, when he is out barvesting with a few 
thousand friends from town, are almost incalculable. He 
also bites crocuses for the fun of seeing the head come off the 
stalk, and primroses when they are in bud, just to prevent the 
and he chews the buds of gooseberries and 


without lifting a finger! It was really 


And then for them to take every cherry on the tree; 


There is really nothing to be said for him. 


' currants, and actually selects, among his small supply of 





| insect food, the ladybird, which eats the apbis and is the hop- 


growers best friend. He even drives away delightfal birds 


It is the strolling hour, an hour | like martins and swallows, and takes their nests, and be has 


the presumption to bring up three families in a year on the 


premises of human beings. Such a bird is without shame. 
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He remains shameless, and chirps cheerfully through the 
hottest weather ; he cannot sing. Perhaps if he could sing he 
might be forgiven a little, like his relations. His relations, 
although they do some harm, do also some good, and make up 
for their misdeeds either by singing charmingly or by looking 
handsome. The chaffinch, whois rather fond of corn and fruit- 
buds, eats large quantities of caterpillars, wears the brightest 
colours, builds the prettiest possible nest, and bas a fascinating 
little rill of a song, which he sings over and over again with 
the utmost confidence. The greenfinch, whom the hop-growers 
cannot bear, for he pulls the hops to pieces looking for the 
seeds, can be an attractive bird, with his bold green breast and 
the yellow on his wings. He, too, eats a good many cater- 
pillars, and in that respect is a better bird than his cousin the 
bullfinch. The bullfinch, unhappily, is a horribly destructive 
bird. He will go over a cherry-tree in bud, and chop the buds 
into tatters ; he will bite straight into the middle of the fattest 
and most promising pear-buds; and though he eats a fair 
amount of weed-seed, like thistles and docks, he is a confirmed 
vegetarian, and does not care for insects at all. He likes his 
green food absolutely as fresh and young as possible; and if 
in winter you throw bim hemp, which most birds think a 
delicacy, he will pass by the hemp if he can only find among 
the fallen leaves the cotyledons of the sycamore. These carry 
the greenest and juiciest morsels of immature tree-seedlings, 
and suit the bullfinch very well indeed. But the bullfinch is 
not likely to become extinct just yet, even though he gets short 
shrift from the market-gardener. He gives nobody much 
chance to hurt him in the summer, when he lives in the woods. 
In winter, when he is shot, he is almost handsomer than at any 
other time, perhaps because of the contrast of his bright pink 
breast and the white bar above his tail flashing by flowerless 
beds and leafless boughs. 

In an interesting paper which Mr. Cecil Hooper, of the 
Wye Agricultural College, contributes to the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, he has collected « number of 
opinions from practical fruit-growers and market-gardeners 
as to the value of various birds in the garden and on cultivated 
land. Not many birds are labelled as destructive, or as doing 
more barm than good, and some of them, as it would be 
expected they should, come in for high praise. “ No farmer 
and few gardeners,” it seems, will say much against the robin, 
which is not surprising. Devotion to the robin marks the true 
countryman. The present writer knew an old gardener who 
once, cutting at some long grass, killed a robin on its nest; 
he wept, and went home for the day. Other birds have earned 
excellent characters. The hedge-sparrow, cousin of the robin, 
is “all good and no harm” ; the pied wagtail is “ good in every 
way”; the wren, although so small, has been seen to feed its 
young with insects two bundred and seventy-eight times in a 
day; the flycatcher does even better, for a pair of them were 
observed to begin feeding their young at 3.35 a.m, and to end 
at 8.50 p.m., bringing in that time five hundred and thirty- 
seven meals, all of insects. The cuckoo has been watched 
and seen to average a caterpillar every five minutes, and the 
cuckoo’s mate, the wryneck, is an assiduous eater of ants and 
woodlice ; the nightingale is “entirely beneficial,” and even if 
he were not it would not matter. But the main difficulty 
is with the small band of fruit-eaters. You may net a 
tree or two, but you cannot net acres of fruit-trees, 
and the question of “the wages of the choir” becomes 
really serious. Most of the fruit-eaters are singing-birds, and 
if the lark (who sometimes does damage to springing corn) 
and the nightingale are excepted, the first five are perhaps 
the finest singers of all. If the blackbird, thrush, missel- 
thrush, blackcap, and garden warbler were taken away, there 
would be very little garden song left ; and they in their turn, 
if nobody interfered with them, would leave very little garden 
fruit. The starling, one of the most voracious of devourers 
of cherries, is more a whistler or a talker than a singer, but he 
cannot be spared from the chimney-pots any more than the 
blackbird from the lilac. The starling, among other problems 
which he sets for solution, has not only increased bis numbers 
enormously of late years, for no apparent reason, but has 
changed his habits. He used to be an insect-eater, and a 
mere amateur of fruit-tasting. Now he strips the orchard, 
and is on all the gardeners’ and farmers’ black lists. He does 
some good in eating grubs and daddy-long-legs and so on, but 
that is when he cannot get cherries. 

Gardeners have their own methods of scaring birds from 





seeds and fruit. One of the most remarkable engines which 
the writer remembers, and which doubtless survives in many 
places, was a piece of slate, hung by a string toa bent stick, 
On one side the gardener drew a terrific cat, or, rather, a 
head like the Cheshire Cat’s; it had frightful teeth and 
whiskers done in white paint, and the idea was that the 
sparrow or whatever it was would come along and think it 
was only an old slate, and then the slate would turn round 
and the bird would see it was an awful cat and would fly away 
in a paroxysm of fear. A more successful custodian in the 
same garden, which was walled in, was a pinioned sparrow- 
hawk, which lived near the strawberry beds and was fed 
occasionally with raw meat. It would have died otherwise, 
for it never caught anything. A similar experiment which 
has been tried and failed is the tethered cat ; and a pioneer in 
such work has suggested that the cat might be fastened by a 
ring and a cord to a running line. But the real remedies 
mean much harder work than that. Seeds can be protected 
fairly easily; paraffin and red-lead for peas, soot over seeds 
and buds, and black cotton will do most of what is wanted. 
Water provided in hot weather will keep many birds, though 
not all, from the plum-trees. But the large orchards need 
more. The patrol of the clappers, or the bell, or the gun, or 
the discharge of the automatic scare-gun will do what cannot 
be done in any other way. The fruit-growers and market- 
gardeners make up their minds to the troublesome necessity 
of perpetual scaring. The luckier persons are those who can 
watch with equanimity the disappearance of a crop of cherries, 
and think themselves well paid by the wild piping and the 
indolent madrigals of the choir. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 
|To tue Epiror or rue “Seecraror.”’ | 
Sir,—lI have just been reading in last week’s Spectator your 
article upon “ Half-Truths and the Navy,” and also your 
comments upon Mr. Arthur Lee’s and Mr. McKenna’s speeches 


in the debate in the House of Commons on Monday week upon 
the Navy Estimates. I have been struck by what is said in the 
former with reference to the attitude of Germany towards us 
in the matter of the present obvious contest for naval 
supremacy and the command of the sea,—to which are closely 
allied the vital questions of our commercial maritime 
supremacy, and the freedom of our communications with our 
Colonies and dependencies abroad. You write: “As we have 
said, the only way to prevent war is to prevent the competition 
reaching the danger-point where Germany may suddenly be 
tempted to cry: ‘Now or never!’” 

I do not wish to be in any sense an alarmist, but my 
deliberate opinion, after studying the rise and development of 
German naval power closely for years past, is that that danger- 
point is not a mere figment of the alarmist’s brain, but is real, 
and is also nearer than many people think. I sawa large part 
of the British Fleet in the inland waters of the North Sea 
on Saturday last. We know very well why they are there so 
much nowadays compared with former years, and how the 
point of danger has shifted from the Mediterranean to the 
so-called German Ocean, and I would fain believe that our 
Government and those responsible for the efficiency of the 
British Navy are fully alive to the momentous issues which 
may hang some day upon this salient fact. But it would be 
a good thing if the nation at large could also be roused to a 
sense of it, and could estimate this relatively new danger at 
its true value. 

I happened very recently to have a near relative going out to 
the Far East as a passenger in one of the fine and splendidly 
appointed steamships of the North German Lloyd Company. 
My friend has been keenly interested for a considerable 
number of years past in British naval affairs, and bas a most 
accurate knowledge of our Navy for a civilian as regards 
ships—their construction, speed, armament, and manning— 
the condition of our gunnery, the training of our crews, 
the strategic questions which have been discussed during 
recent years, and, in fact, everything connected with our 
position us a naval Power. He has also some knowledge of 
the German language, and has kept bimself well informed as 
to the development of the German Navy under the influence 
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of the present Kaiser, and of the national aspirations in 
Germany as regards the future command of the sea.—The 
Kaiser's historic words, “ Our future is on the water,” seem 
from all that can be gathered to bave sunk deep into 
the hearts of the people, and there is scarcely a town 
or village of any importance in Germany but has its 
branch of the Imperial German Navy League.—The com- 
mander of the steamship in question is an officer of the 
German Naval Reserve, and my friend had many frank 
discussions with him on the relative positions of Great Britain 
and Germany in this matter. The conclusions he drew from 
these were as follows,—in fact, they were the plain and 


undisguised statements of the commander himself :— 


(1) Germany's naval progress both in the building of ships, 


armament, and the training of her crews and in the provision 
of docks, harbours, &c., had within recent years been relatively 
greater than Britain’s, and would very soon be ahead of ours. 
(2) Be the cost in taxation what it might, the German 
Government and people were alike determined to maintain 
and increase that rate of progress, and to make any sacrifices 
tothat end. (3) This spirit was fully shared by commercial 
men, and, indeed, by all classes in Germany, and was strongly 
felt in their commercial marine, which was being kept up to 
a high state of efficiency as likely to prove a valuable auxiliary 
to the German Navy in case of war. (4) They were firmly 
resolved as a nation sooner or later—it might be sooner, it 
might be later, but it would come—to wrest, or at least to 
make a determined effort to wrest, the command of the sea 
from Great Britain, and to that end all their energies were at 
present directed, and would be directed for yearstocome. The 
reason was Obvious, he said. “Germany must expand, must 
have an outlet, both commercially and in the way of re- 
munerative and desirable colonies. Britain alone of all the 
nations stood in her way in these directions, and until Britain 
was taken out of the way by being deprived of the command 
of the sea, Germany could never fulfil her true destiny as 
the first world-Power.” 

I believe the commander spoke the simple truth, in so far 


as he represented the great aspirations and hopes of his | 


countrymen, and the facts stated above are of greater value 
and more pregnant meaning to us than many and repeated 
protestations of amity and friendship. His last words to my 
friend were: “ Wait, watt, and you shall see!” Yes, but there 
are two parties in that contest, and to Britain I would say 
what the Spectator has so consistently said for years past: 
“If you would have peace, and preserve it, be armed, be fully 
armed, and ready.” Let us indeed hope that the apathy and 
carelessness from which we so often have suffered in the past 
may be put aside in this great question of the future.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. A. S. Mrvvar. 
Scottish Conservative Club, Edinburgh. 





THE SINN FEIN MOVEMENT. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Specrator.” } 

S1r,—It has been the custom in Nationalist circles in Ireland 
—that is, in circles dominated by the United Irish Leaguers — 
to sneer at the younger, though more virile, movement of the 
Sinn Feiners. But the latter have secured a firm footing 
in the country, and Nationalists, who up to the present have 
affected to regard them with contempt, are now beginning to 
have this feeling changed into dismay. If the Sinn Feiners 
can achieve so much in a few brief years, what is to become of 
the Nationalist cause, which is already threatened with more 
than one disintegrating influence ? 

But a still greater danger confronts the followers of Mr. 
John Redmond and his party. For long they have had a 
singular advantage over their less numerous but more active 
opponents. They have had at their back the power of the 
Press, notably of the Freeman's Journal. During the last two 
or three years Mr. W. O’Brien’s paper, the Trish People, has 
uo doubt been a thorn in the side of the party, but now they 
are menaced with one that will give them even more painful 
pricks. Sinn Fein, the organ of the Sinn Feiners, has at its 
command many of the cleverest of Irish journalists. But 
Sinn Fein is a weekly, and now many members of the party 
are clamouring for the establishment of a daily journal. 
Their demand has been put forward with such persistency that 
it can no longer be ignored. The only question is that which 
has been fatal to many projectors of daily newspupers. It is 





a question of finance. If the paper is started, it will have to 
be by the Sinn Feiners themselves coming forward with the 
necessary financial support. An appeal is being made to them 
to put down the requisite funds. On their response must 
depend whether or not one of the most interesting experiments 
ever attempted in daily journalism is to be entered upon. It 
is proposed to have an evening paper to be conducted on 
entirely novel lines. It will occasion some surprise among 
those who kuow what lavish sums have been expended on the 
establishment, or the attempted establishment, of London 
daily newspapers when it is mentioned that the amount asked 
for in order to inaugurate this weighty enterprise is £8,000! 
Mr. Arthur Griffith, the editor of Sinn Fein, who will, of 
course, be the head of the new journal should it see the light 
of day, bas no very great respect for his contemporaries. He 
says :— 


“No country can be overcome so long as its Press remains 
national and independent. The daily Press of Ireland is neither 
one nor the other. It is cowardly, ignorant and corrupt, and its 
cowardice, ignorance and corruption are reflecting themselves 
amongst a people naturally brave, intelligent and honourable. 
Even the sense of humour is being deadened in the people by this 
daily Press of ours, which if it be Orange attributes our poverty 
and emigration to the Pope, and if it be Green attributes our 
poverty and emigration to the English Legislature, and advocates 
as a remedy for that poverty and emigration the opening of our 
purse to pay the expenses of a permanent emigration to the 
Legislature it condemns.” 


The new paper will be unique in more than one respect. It 
will not, says Mr. Griffith, be a chronicle of the dock and the 
betting-ring, 





“and the other garbage with which the daily Press of this country 
corrupts the mind of youth. I am convinced that the vital 
intorests of Irish humanity, and of all humanity, are concerned 
with science and art, industry and commerce, religion and ethics, 
and not with the co-respondent and the murderer. ‘Therefore, if the 
opportunity be given to me to produce a Sinn Fein daily paper, 
let none be deceived about its nature. It will be a chronicle aud 
review of humanity, not an exhibition of its sores.” 


Meanwhile it seems inevitable that Mr. Griffith will have to 
show us what kind of a paper Ireland really needs, for on 
Saturday last it was announced that thirty of the thirty-two 
Irish counties had responded to the appeal, and before the 
end of the year it is hoped to issue the new paper.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ANGLO-CELT. 





A REMARKABLE IRISHMAN. 
To tus Eprror or tax “ Seecraror.” | 
Srr,—In Sir John Banks, the father of the medical profession 
in Ireland, death has removed from the life of the Irish 
capital a remarkable man. With the generation now passing 
away his reputation as a physician was great—especially in 
cases of mental disease and fever—and in the course of his 
practice his skill and unremitting acts of kindness won for 
him a host of admirers. But Banks was also widely known 
for qualities of mind and heart which made him the most true 
and loyal of friends, the most popular of citizens, the most 
successful of hosts. “ Will you second my nomination ?” said 
Lord Rathmore to Banks at an election im Trinity College; 
“Tam told that you have not an enemy.” During his long 
life Banks had seen many events of historical interest, and, 
aided by a retentive memory and by a good knowledge of both 
ancient and modern classics, was wont to relate bis experi- 
ences with a charm that was entirely his own. He had been 
a witness in the County Clare, where his early years were 
passed, of the great struggle for Catholic emancipation, and 
was able to recall not only the speeches of the protagonists, 
but also those of their chief supporters. At O’Connell’s table he 
had been a guest, and with members of his family he bad been 
on terms of intimacy. As proof of the Liberator’s world-wide 
fame, Banks was fond of telling how, when travelling abroad 
with O’Connell’s son, the latter obtained from a banker to 
whom he was unknown an advance of money ona mere state- 
ment of his parentage. While a student Banks had attended 
victims of the cholera epidemic which swept over Ireland in 
1832, and often saw in a year, as he said, more cases of typhus 
fever than would now be possible for a physician in a lifetime. 
Few men of distinction in literature or science visited Dublin 
without being Banks’s guests. Monckton Milnes and Lecky 
were always found at his table when they came to Dublin, 
and on the oceasion of any celebration, or when any of the 
great Associations met there, his house was filled with nota- 
' bilities. The contemporaries with whom he was most intiniate 
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had gone before him. Outside bis own profession, Trench, 
Graves, and Reichel amongst ecclesiastics, Ball and Morris 
amongst lawyers, Salmon, Ingram, and Haughton amongst 
men of science and men of letters, may be mentioned as 
some of those who knew Banks best and valued him for his 
versatile talents.—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. B. 





STATE RAILWAYS IN ITALY. 
(To tue Eprror ov tue “Seecraron.” | 

Sir,—As your description of the working of these railways is 
disputed by a correspondent (Spectator, July 18th), I should 
like to submit my testimony abont a section I know well,— 
that from Genoa to Spezia. There in 1907 the manage- 
ment of the line fully justified your expression of ‘“ scandalous 
deterioration.” The trains were slow, dirty, and ill-lighted. 
They were frequently forty, fifty, and even sixty minutes late. 
It was no unusual thing for a train to be cancelled simply 
because the following train, due say an hour later, was so close 
on its heels that the two trains were made into one. More 
than once I have gone down to a country station intending to 
catch a train due at 1.30, and found myself just in time to 
board a belated train due at 12.35. Two rickety engines are 
constantly used on trains which any ordinary English engine 
would haul with ease, and on one occasion I saw three decrepit- 
looking locomotives painfully dragging a train into a station 
an hour behind time, and this a train which one modern Great 
Western or Great Northern engine would have galloped away 
with at sixty miles an hour. But on this ridiculous Italian 
State line the managers brag because they (occasionally) do 
the seventeen miles from Genoa to Rapuallo in fifty minutes. 
I am well acquainted with all our English railways, and I will 
undertake to say that on no remotest branch of any line in 
England is the service half so discreditable to the manage- 
ment or half so inconvenient to the public as on this important 
Italian through route.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Boston. W. M. Cooper. 





WORKING-CLASS EXPENDITURE ON 

AMUSEMENTS. 
[To tae Eviror or tHe “ Seecrator.”| 
31k,—There are one or two side-issues raised by the Old-Age 
Pensions Bill which are, I think, worth consideration. The 
aspects of the question to which I refer are connected with 
the expenditure of the working classes on the amusements 
and relaxations they follow. I trust I shall be acquitted in 
ordinary circumstances of any desire to restrict the rights of 
any section of the community to choose its own pleasures und 
to spend its money in the fashion which pleases it best. As 
un individualist, I should refrain from criticism as impertinent, 
and interference as uncalled for. But when I am confronted 
with a scheme for which I shall have to pay my share, how- 
ever disinclined to do so I may be, either in the form of direct 
taxation, or indirectly by relief of taxution unduly withheld 
from the commodities of daily use, such as tea and sugar, I 
feel that as I pay the piper, I bave the ancient right to call 
the tune. 

I have seen it stated somewhere—I believe in the column 
reserved for athletics in one of the daily papers—that over 
£1,000,000 per annum is a fair representation of the sum 
unnually expended upon professional football in this country, 
and as I am assured that the working classes are unquestion- 
ably the main support of the various clubs engaged, I am 
justified in assuming that a fair proportion of this amount 
comes out of their pockets. The “Cup-tie” games alone, 
excluding the “Final” at the Crystal Palace, produced 
gute-money to the amount of £57,000 odd. What, then, 
must lave been the total returns of all the clubs engaged 
in the forty (and in some cases more) inter-club matches 
that are played during the season? A modest estimate would 
not, 1 imagine, place the amount at a less figure than half- 
a-million. But there is still another issue, and a far more 
disagreeable one, to these matches which I only stumbled on by 
accident, and which, I think, is of grave import, not only from 
a national point of view, but from that of the best interests 
of the game itself. I refer to the spirit of gambling which 
seems to have grown up side by side with the spread of pro- 
fessional football. Standing on the ground of a well-known 
London football club towards the close of this last season, I 





overheard a group of youths discussing their respective 
winnings and losings in connexion with some lottery or 
“ sweepstakes” for which they appeared to have entered. Op 
questioning them, they very courteously explained that they 
had instituted among themselves a system indistinguishablg 
from the above, by which an entrance-fee entitled the sub. 
seriber to try the luck of the draw for the names of the 
winning clubs in certain inter-League matches played every 
week, the total pool being divided among the winners. The 
entrance-fee varied, so I was informed, from 1d. to 3d., rising 
in some cases in games of special importance to as high as 6d, 
which seemed to be the limit. They assured me—and from 
various inquiries I have since made I see no reason to doubt 
the truth of the statement—that the practice is common 
amongst the followers of the game. Ido not mean to imply 
from the foregoing that all workmen who frequent football 
matches necessarily gamble on the results; but I do say that 
it shows that probably a quite considerable sum of money ig 
dissipated in this way. 

Then there are the music-halls. I have lately visited several 
of these places of amusement, and while not urging anything to 
the detriment of the way in which they are conducted, or of 
the behaviour of those who frequent them, I have been struck 
by the extraordinary number of the working classes present 
at the two separate performances which are given in these 
balls every evening. Both are invariably—in my experience, 
at all events—crowded. From what I have seen I should say 
that quite half the support drawn from the public comes from 
the working classes alone. 

Aguin I say that while I have no right to interfere with 
the workman when spending his own money, I have every 
right to do so when he is spending mine. If a portion of the 
poorer class can find money to pay 6d. a week during eight 
mouths’ football to watch the game they support, to say 
nothing of music-balls, and perhaps some gambling in pence, 
they can also find 3d. a week to secure themselves against a 
penurious old age. If they do not consider the game worth 
the candle, can they object if I hold the same view as they 
do themselves? The argument against this proposition 
apparently is that amusements keep the working man out of 
the public-house. I have no means of deciding whether this 
is correct. But, in any case, it certainly seems to me that this 
contention pays him an exceedingly bad compliment, for it 
implies that if he is not being amused his time will be even 
less profitably engaged! Am I, in common with thousands 
of others who do not spend anything like 6d. a week upon 
their amusements, to be mulcted of the little the rates leave 
us to provide a subsidy for the amusement of one class ? 

Your readers may remember that when old John Willet of 
immortal memory was surprised by the rioters in the 
‘Maypole’ Inn, which they wrecked before his eyes, he 
—after being restored with a drink of his own liquor— 
“thrust his hand into his pocket and inquired what was to 
pay? Adding, as he looked vacantly round, that he believed 
there was a trifle of broken glass.” John Bull is asking 
himself the first question now: what the amount will be for 
the indirect results,—the “ trifle of broken glass”? Time, no 
doubt, will show.—I am, Sir, X&c., ANTI-SOCIALIST. 





DRUNKENNESS AND THE LAW. 
[To tur Epiror or THe “ Spectator.” )} 
Sir,—I trust that your powerful article on this subject in 
last week’s Spectator will arouse the attention both of the 
public and the authorities. Here in Edinburgh ail public- 
houses are now closed at 10 instead of 11 o'clock, and the 
Chief Constable of the city explains the ever-increasing 
number of charges of “drunk and disorderly” by stating 
that the police are more strict than they used to be; while 
unbiassed observers are agreed that there never was a time, 
at least within the last twenty years, when the intoxi- 
cated person had greater license to make himself a nuisance. 
In all forms of public conveniences—railways, tramways, 
and steamers—the “drunk” is met with, and seems to 
arouse the almost paternal sympathy of those in authority; 
while in the street, unless he is actually violent, he is 
left severely alone. Recently the stationmaster at the 
Waverley Station was killed by a blow struck without warning 
behind the ear by a drunken miner who had previously been 
several times convicted of assault, and who got off with 
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eighteen months’ imprisonment because he had not “ intended ” 
murder. The day after the stationmaster’s death I travelled 
South by a Midland express, and a man hopelessly intoxicated 
was practically carried into a crowded carriage by three 
ticket-collectors, while a station policeman followed behind 
with luggage and what was left of the passenger's hat. 
Not only does the “drunk” have the sympathy of the 
authorities in the matter of escape from arrest, but when 
Lrought up on a charge of assault the fact that he was drunk 
js viewed by most Magistrates as a strong ground for miti- 
gating sentence. If we had in Scotland a sliding-scale of 
penalties for the “drunk” pure and simple, and an adequate 
supply of “the cat” for the drunken ruflian who, baving 
squandered his own, or more frequently his wife's, weekly 
wage, comes home to beat her and his children, we might 
interfere with individual freedom, but we would do more for 
the good of the country and the happiness of the home than 
fifty Licensing Bills framed on the lines of the present one. 
—I am, Sir, Xe., J. H. G. 


(To rue Evrron or Tue “Srecraror.”) 


Sir,—Your article on “ Drunkenness and the Law” in last 
week's Spectator is interesting and suggestive. Most Magis- 
trates, I imagine, inflict penalties more or less on an increasing 
scale for this crime. When, however, the point is reached of 
“imprisonment without the option of a fine” and “a period 
of detention long enough to give some chance of reformation” 
they have to face the question: If the breadwinner is im- 
prisoned, how will the wife and children live ?—I am, Sir, X&e., 
A County MAGISTRATE. 


[What would happen would be that breadwinners would 
think twice before they indulged in the luxury of going on 
the spree. The law is a great educator. If meu find the law 
kindly and indulgent to drunkenness, they view drunkenness 
lightly. Ifthe law stamps it as a crime, they soon begin to 
regard it as a crime. ‘Ihe records of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children are eloquent in this 
respect. When careless or cruel parents found the law could 
aud would punish the neglect or ill-treatment of children with 
vigour, a marked change set in in bad neighbourhoods in the 
way children were treated. No advertisement of the evils of 
drink could be so far-reaching as imprisonment, and, we would 
add, no warning so salutary as the knowledge that drunkenness 
would never be revarded as an excuse for offences, but rather 
as a grave aggravation. People do not get drunk by accident, 
and must be made to realise the fact, and thus encouraged 
in a very practical way to maintain their self-control.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





TRUE RELIGION. 

[To tux Eptror oF Tur “ Seecrator.”) 
Sir,—St. James's definition of true religion requires re- 
asserting in the present day. It may not be generally realised 
that the word @pnoxea which he uses is of rare occurrence in 
the New Testament. St. Paul in his defence before Agrippa 
says that he had lived from his youth upward after the strictest 
sect (aipeois) of their common religion (@pnc«ea) a Pharisee. 
Here the word clearly means the ceremonial observance of the 
law in accordance with Rabbinical teaching, that tradition of 
the elders which our Lord reprobated. The word occurs again 
in Colossians ii. 18 in the phrase @pnoxea trav dyyédor, 
where we translate “ worship of the angels,” the whole context 
being a strong protest against ceremonial, and all things 
tending to disunite the Christian body from its Head. A Con- 
cordance will show that the word “religion” occurs only in 
the translation of “Iovdaiouis, “the Jew’s religion,” and in 
the passages from the Acts and St. James’s Epistle. Even 
evoéBea, which corresponds more closely to our idea of 
religion, is rarely found except in the Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus. 

“If any man seem to be” (A.V.) [“thinketh himself” 
(R.V.)] “religious (@pycxés), while he bridleth not his tongue, 
but deceiveth his heart, this man’s religion is vain.” An 
assumption of religion may sometimes be based on the use of 
a religious phraseology, which may become so habitual that 
the falseness of it is no longer recognised by the fluent utterer 
of uccepted forms of speech. He is a self-deceiver, but it 
does not follow that he is a conscious hypocrite. The Revised 
Version may be right,—“be thinks himself religious.” 








But there is a pure Opyoxea, absolutely untainted by 
worldly motives, able to stand before the face of our God 
and Father, and acceptable to Him. “To visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction” is to acknowledge the universal 
Fatherhood: “to keep himself unspotted from the world” is 
the part of one who would worship God in spirit and in truth, 
“for the Father seeketh such to worship him.” The omni- 
presence of God which filled the Psalmist with joy and econ- 
fidence, and which sanctifies all places as our Lord purged all 
meats, is a nobler idea than what is technically called a “ real 
presence,” to be brought about by the intervention of forms 
and ceremonies, and the reality of which is dependent on a 
priest. Our Lord came as a prophet, to rebuke the world- 
spirit, that “ world which is too much with us,” and taints our 
very gifts to God, as from an impure source. The cry of the 
widow and orphan reaches God's ear more surely than the 
pealing anthem or the oft-repeated prayer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Helensbourne, Abingdon. E. D. STone. 





A MEDICAL “SENTENCE OF DEATH.” 

(To Tae Evirorn ov THe “Srecraron.”] 
Sir,—In case you care to insert it, I send you an instance of 
the effect of the “sentence of death” the reverse of that 
animadverted on by Dr. Maylard in your issue of Muay 16th. 
Miss Charlotte Maria Tucker (known as an authoress under 
the nom de plume of “ A. L. O. E.”) came out to the Punjab 
asa missionary at a somewhat advanced age in 1875. Ten 
years later she contracted a severe illness, the result of 
insanitary surroundings in her work among the women of 
Batala. Nothing would break her fever, and she rapidly 
sank, till after eight days the doctor told me that he despaired 
of her life. I presently went in to see the patient, and at once 
she asked me what the doctor had said. I tried to evade a 
direct reply, but she insisted. “I know I am very deaf with 
quinine, but I can see. If he said I am going to get better, put 
your hand up; if he thinks I shall die, put it down.” I had 
no alternative but to give the sentence. “Iam very glad of 
that,” she said, and turned on her side. It was the turning- 
point of “A. L. O. E.’s” illness. From that time the fever 
began to yield, and she recovered, though with relapses, to 
spend another eight years of missionary life in the Punjab, 
till she was taken from us at the age of seventy-two, worn out 
after a continuous service of eighteen years with never a visit 
home. Miss Tucker was a person of abounding vitality, 
intellectual and social, but she was called back to life by pure 
joy at the “sentence,” which meant the fulfilment of the 
Christian hope.—I am, Sir, &c., 


U.MLS., Simla. H. U. Weirsrecut, D.D. 





ENFORCEMENT OF THE TRUCK ACT IN 
SHETLAND. 
(To tue Epitor or tae “ Srectator.” J 

Srtr,—I hope it may interest some of your readers to know 
that once more the Truck Act is being enforced in Shetland,— 
in earnest, not to be allowed to lapse as formerly. Through 
the foolishness of the women, as yet they have received only 
groceries and drapery for all their beautiful knitting. Cash 
payment is an almost unknown luxury. If a woman asked 
for cash at a shop she got it, but no more work from her was 
accepted. Many visitors to Shetland are so sorry for those 
most industrious women that they try to sell privately for 
them. That can only be for the few, and the women are so 
many! Energetic men drift South, and also so many are lost 
atsea. Opportunity has come at last tothe women. Suddenly, 
in June, prosecutions began for the enforcement of the Truck 
Act. For the moment the whole trade is paralysed, and there 
are bad times ahead for the poor women, for they refuse 
the scanty pittance now offered them in cash. But Shetland 
hosiery is too valuable to suffer eventually. I am told it is 
more and more in demand. Now is the time for experienced 
buyers for cash to go to Shetland to buy from the women at 
low figures. (Experience is necessary; there is so much to 
learn.) Women never do combine, nor can they in Shetland, 
so widely apart. Dangers already loom ahead. Agitation is 
proposed for the repeal for Shetland of the Truck Act (vide 
Shetland Times, June 27th) under plea of exceptional circum- 
stances, as provided for in the Act. This would perpetuate 
the slavery under which the industry has groaned. Wide 
understanding of what barter means to the women is desirable. 
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A woman may spend a day “travelling” —7.e., walking to a 
shop with her knitting—returning next day with the produce, 
possibly tea, &c., to barter with a farmer before she obtains 
her necessary meal and potatoes. At what cost does she 
live? Years ago a crofter said to me: “Mother and 1 have 
few wants; just one, that is cash. I want shoes. The man 
does not want tea from me; what am I to do?”—Invoking 


your powerful aid, I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLD ScoTSwOoMAN. 





LAFCADIO HEARN ON SOCIALISM. 
(To rus Eptror or THe “Spectator.” | 

Str,—I am sending you some extracts from the “Life and 
Letters of Lafcadio Hearn” which I think ought to be 
published abroad. He surely was an educated man and a 
“thinker.” He cannot be considered conventional or of a 
political party. He certainly cannot be classed as a bloated 

capitalist or effete landlord. So perhaps his opisions may 
have some weight.—I am, Sir, &c., C. A. E. 


“The tendency now seems to point, indeed, to what Spencer 
calls ‘The Coming Slavery.’ Monopolies and trusts must 
continue to grow and multiply—must eventually tend to coalesce 
—must ultimately hold all. Bellamy’s ideas will be partly 
carried out, but in no paradisiacal manner. The State itself will 
become the one monstrous trust. Socialism will be promised all, 
and be compelled to work against its own ends unconsciously. 
The edifice is even now being reared in which every man will be a 
veritable slave to the State—the State itself a universal monopoly 
and trust. Ther every life will be regulated to infinitesimal 
details, and the working population of the whole West find them- 
selves situated just as men in factories or on railroads are situated. 
The trust will be nominally for the universal benefit, and must for a 
time so seem to be. But just so surely as human nature is not per- 
fect, just so surely will the directing class eventually exploit the 
wonderful situation, just as some Roman rulers exploited the world. 
Assuredly anarchy will eventuate; but first—in spite of all that 
human wisdom can do—nations will pass under the most fearful 
tyranny ever known. And perhaps centuries of persistent effort 
will scarcely suffice to burst the fetters which Socialism now seeks | 
to impose on human society. The machinery will be too fright- 
fully perfect, too harmonious in operation, too absolutely exact 
and of one piece, to be easily attacked. As well try with naked | 
hands to pierce the side of an ironclad. The law, the military 
power, the police, religious influence, commercial and industrial 
interests, all will be as one, working to preserve the form of the 
new Socialism. To seek redress, to demand change, were then | 
sheer madness ; even the power to flee away out of the land, to | 
dwell among beasts and birds, might be denied. Liberty of | 
opinion, which we all boast of now, would be then less possible 
than in the time of the sway of Torquemada.” 

“ Undoubtedly the ‘Coming Slavery ’ predicted by Spencer will 
come upon us. A democracy more brutal than any Spartan 
oligarchy will control life. Men may not be obliged to eat at a 
public table ; but every item of their existence will be regulated | 
by law. The world will be sickened for all time of democracy as 
now preached. The future tyranny will be worse than any of 
old, for it will be a régime of moral rather than physical pain, 
and there will be no refuge from it except among savages. But 
for all that the people are good. They will be trapped by their 
ignorance and held in slavery by their ignorance, and made, I 
suppose, in the eternal order to develop a still higher goodness 
before they can reach freedom again. I fear I must shock you | 
by my declaration of non-sympathy with much of the work of 
contemporary would-be reformers. 
and Socialism will come. It will come very quietly and gently 


and tighten about nations as lightly as a spider’s web: and then | 


there will be revolutions! Not sympathy and fraternity and 
justice, but a Terror in which no man will dare to lift up his 
voice. The rule of the many will be about as merciful as a 
calculating machine, and as moral as a lawn mower. What 
Socialism means really ne one seems to know or care. 
mean the most insufferable oppression that ever weighed upon 
mankind.”—Extracts from “Letters of Lafcadio Hearn from 
Japan,’ 1894-1904, 


THE QUEBEC CELEBRATIONS. 


[To tae Eprron or tHe “ Sproraron.”’} 





Sir,—It may perhaps be worth while to recall at this time | 


the admirably terse inscription on the joint monument to 

Wolfe and Montcalm which stands in the Governor's Garden 

at Quebec, close to Dufferin Terrace. It is as follows :— 
“Mortem Virtus ComMMUNEM: 


Famam Historia: 
Monumentum Posteritas Depir.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., W. T. S. Hewerr. 





THE CONDITION OF HUNTERS. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Srrcrator,”’} 
S1r,—Permit me discursively to supplement your interesting 
remarks in the Spectator of July 11th on the new edition of 


They are toiling for Socialism, | 


It will | 


“The Condition of Hunters” by “ Nimrod ” (Charles James. 
Apperley). You aptly say that Turner's plates of hunting: 
scenes added much to the charm of the old edition, but are 
only fairly well reproduced. This applies also to the old and: 
modern sporting publications (in magazine form) respectively. 
The steel-plates in the old Sporting Magazine, to which 
“ Nimrod” was such a frequent contributor, were in some 
instances excellent, and vastly superior to the work of to-day. 
The deterioration is, however, no reflection on the proprietors 
of modern publications, as unfortunately steel-engraving work 
for magazines has practically died out. It is not necessary 
to be a horsy personage to appreciate “ Nimrod’s” papers 
in the Sporting Magazine that appeared three-quarters of a 
century since. The excellent English he employed, and the 
insight into manners and customs of old coaching-days con- 
veyed by these writings, added greatly both to the charm and 
interest of this publication. The Sporting Magazine began 
in 1792 and ended in 1870. The late Mr. Toovey, a prominent 
Piccadilly bookseller, said twenty-nine years ago that it was 
sometimes worth his while to give £1 a volume.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Beverley. G. R. SANDERSON. 





SCENT AND MEMORY. 
[To rue Eprroe or tae “ Segecrator.”] 
Srr,—In an article in the Spectator of July 11th headed 
“Scent and Memory ” the writer suggests the question: “ Do 
any scents bring you unhappy recollections ! ? and if so, what 
are they ? ” To this question I can without hesitation answer 
“Yes.” Being one of a large family with indulgent parents, 
I was sent at an early age to an uncle’s country vicarage to 
have the benefit, I suppose, of a stricter discipline than that 
of myown home. After the lapse of over sixty years, I cannot 
now smell the scent of lime-trees in blossom without recalling 
my childish home-sickness as I stood at the open window of 
the vicarage and the summer breeze Jaden with the smell of 
lime-flowers blew in my tear-stained face. There is another 
smell which carries with it to my consciousness a sad sense 
of loneliness. The morning after my arrival at my first school 
I came across a maid scouring a floor, and the smell of yellow 
soup still conveys to me the envious wish I then felt to be 
a happy maidservant rather than a miserable schoolboy. It 
is quite true that all our senses may excite memory of past 
events, but the sense of smell does so in a different way from 
that of the others. Eye and ear may recall to our recollection 
But a smell has the 
very 





of reinstating a past experience in a manner 
dissimilar to the mental effort of memory which the other 
four senses can alone excite.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. LeLanD NogL. 


power 


Canterbury. 





AS VAIN AS A PEACOCK. 


[To rue Eprror or Tux “ Seecraror.”} 


| 

} 

} 

| scenes and sounds of the long past. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Srr,—The peacock is not singular in his self-admiration. 
| Pigeons are so notorious for the same vice that it is, I am 
| told, illegal to put a looking-glass in a dovecot, as it would 
attract and retain the birds from the neighbouring pigeon- 
houses.—I am, Sir, &c., GrorGE J. Murray. 

Sulham House, Pangbourne, Berks. 


[To Tus Eprror or tae “Spectator.” | 
| Sir,—Surely it would be interesting if Mr. Benson, or another 
! of your correspondents, would inform us whether peacocks 
| have been known to find pleasure in the contemplation of their 
own reflections after moulting.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bachelors’ Club, aaah W. Henry Lyaon. 


| [To tue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” J 

Srr,—May I add two short bird-stories to those which have 
| followed Mr. A. C. Benson’s account of the vain peacock 
| in the Spectator of July 11th? We have in our housebold 
a white cockatoo with a handsome canary-coloured crest who 
appears to find intense pleasure in admiring his own reflec- 
tion. He spends the greater part of the day perched upon 
the top of a large cage, but he is constantly clambering down 
to gaze at himself in the bright metal border at the bottom, 
hanging to the bars ina most uncomfortable position that he 
may get what is at best a very scrappy view of himself. 
For a treat Le is allowed to have a piece of looking-glass on 
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the top of the cage, and into this he gazes with evident 
delight, chattering with his beak, bending, bowing, curveting, 
and twisting his head from side to side in a very droll 
manner. He may be admiring his own reflection, but 
more probably, we think, he is paying polite homage to 
an imaginary companion whom he hopes to please by these 
strange antics. 

Another case of a bird's excited interest in his own reflection 
bas come under our notice lately for the second time. Last 
year a pair of water-wagtails built their nest in our stable- 
yard in a clump of ivy overhanging the harness-room window. 
During the mating and nesting season the male bird con- 
stantly caught sight of his reflection in the window-pane, and 
whenever this happened he became furiously angry and 
excited. Evidently he considered that the bird he saw was 
a dangerous interloper or rival, for he would peck at the glass 
and beat himself against it in a frenzy, until time after time 
the coachman was obliged to drive him away in a state of 
exhaustion ; the attacks went on, however, until the young birds 
were old enough to leave the nest. This spring the parent 
birds returned to build a new nest in exactly the same spot 
above the harness-room window, and of course the male bird 
found bis intruding enemy of last year awaiting him. He 
began once more to wage persistent and bitter warfare against 
his own reflection, and this continued until the young wagtails 
were fledged and had flown from the stable-yard into the wide 
world beyond.—I am, Sir, &e., ANNIE E. Miers. 

Eden Cottage, Beckenham. 





RABBITS AND TRAPS. 
[To Tug Epiror or Tug “SrecratTonr.”) 
Sir,—I think your readers are mostly animal-lovers, and I 
venture to appeal through your widely read paper for some 
influential person to take up the cause of poor ‘ Bunny.’ 
Though I know too well that he works havoc in our woods 
(and should never have been allowed in them), once we have 
put him there we have no right to torture him in the way he 
is tortured, snuring and trapping him to death, I vainly 
protest against such things being done, and I had this 
experience in our woods here in Midlothian the other day. 
Strolling under the shade of the trees on one of those brilliant 
hot days of early summer, I and my niece, a girl of sixteen, 
heard the most heartrending cries. Tracking the sound, we 
found the poor animal caught, one paw as well as neck, in a 
snare. Had it not been for our timely help, it would have 
lingered hours before death released it. Is this not a 
barbarous thing to allow in a country where we pretend to be 
humane? The snare, probably, rarely kills at once, and it 
completely destroys my enjoyment now of being out in the 
woods where I know these long-drawn-out agonies are being 
enacted. Cannot some one devise a less cruel way of 
exterminating the species, for exterminated rabbits will be 
sooner or later by all landowners who care for their trees or 
look ufter their pockets? If they can only be killed off by 
these cruel methods, then surely a law should be passed giving 
the landowner sufficient time—say one or two years—to trap 
and snare, but making it illegal to do so year in, year out, and 
still allow them to increase in number.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ScoBIE. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To ruz Epiron or THe “SPECTATOR,” J 
Srr,—The line, “‘ He comes too near that comes to be denied,” 
attributed in your article, “* Half-Trutbs and the Navy,” in 
last week's Spectutor to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, is 
not by her, though she quotes it in “Lines Written on a 
Window Pane.” The author is Sir Thomas Overbury in his 
peem, “ A Wife.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. S. 
[Nostra culpa.—Ep. Spectator. } 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


A SONG OF CIDER. 
Tals grand haying weather do make a man dry, 
And the harvest flies tickle his thrapple. 
But the drink as best layeth the dust o’ July 
Is the drink that is squeezed from an apple. 
Aye, ‘twas tipsy wold Noah who planted the vine, 
And got totty the vurst time he tried ’er : 
But the Lord maketh apples, and apples make wine, 
The wine that makes Zummerset faces to shine: 
Oh! never a vintage on Tagus or Rhine 
Can match with our Zuammerset cider! 
Our wold-vashioued*Zummerset cider! 





When you've got « good taterin’ hunger* to edge 
Your teeth for the vinest of dinners : 
Brown bread and wold cheese in the shade of a hedge: 
Then ‘tis cider will supple your sinners. 
And a gallon stone jar there be nought to surpass 
(Do keep it more cool than a bottle), 
Let un bide for a bit in the tussocky grass, 
Forgot by the scythe when the mowers did pass; 
Then drink from the jar! Don’t ’ee use ne'er a glass! 
Ah! how sweet a will slip down your throttle! 
Liquid sunshine a-poured down your throttle! 


I do think what a tarrible pity it were 
As there wasn't no cider in Eden. 
For spite o’ th’ sarpint we'd all a been there 
On lilies and rases a-feedun’. 
Aye! Eve med be zitting in Paradise yet, 
And Adam a-smoking beside her, 
If the day that yon wily old la-yer they met, 
They had but a zaved thiecy apple they eat: 
Adam's apple still fast in our gullets a set : 
For the very next making o’ cider : 
For you niver see sarpints, on cider! 


There! I’ve praiched t’ye so long, I be dry as a gix! 
Go fetch us a quart from the cellar! 
Bring un here—dra’ un careful, mun—how the cark sticks! 
The liquor did ought to be meller, 
So long it has lain underground in the gloom, 
Thick sealed by the diligent spider! 
Whoosh! Pop! Outacomes! Howit fills the whole room 
With the scent of a Quantockside orchard in bloom : 
The blossom’s faint sweetness, the ripe fruit’s perfume! 
Our sweet-scented, gold-tinted cider ! 
King’s wine is our Zummerset cider ! 
Epwarp SypNey TYLEE. 








ART. 


THE ALLIED ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

An Exhibition without the intervention of a Committee of 
Selection has been the desired harbour of refuge of many an 
artist who did not wish to paint in the popular style of the 
day. It has been argued: Why should a censor come between 
the painter and the public? Why should an artist not have that 
freedom which an author possesses of having his book printed 
and laid before the world for judgment ? The answer has 
been the formation of a Society holding an Exhibition to which 
any artist may contribute by paying a sum for the hire of the 
necessary wall-space to hang his pictures upon. It might be 
thought that such an Exhibition would be swamped by the 
“cranks” and incompetents, but this has not been the case. 
There are, no doubt, a large number of works at the Albert 
Hall which are neither good nor bad; but examples of un- 
trained irresponsibility, or mere effrontery, are rare. The 
healthy evidence of experimental work is to be met with, and 
it is just to these artists who are feeling their way in new 
directions that this venture is valuable. Established Exhi- 
bitions are apt to be timid, and work which wanders far from 
the beaten track has a difficulty in finding a place. 

Speaking generally, it must be said that the landscapes 


*“A good taterin’ hunger,’’—te., the well-developed appetite which comes 
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shown are far more interesting than the figure pictures. A 
very large number of them have a real freshness of outlook 
and a keen sense of the enjoyment of Nature. Effects of 
every kind have been studied, and in very many instances 
from a truly pictorial point of view. The mere dull 
transcript of Nature is less in evidence than it often is in 
Exhibitions of longer standing. Neither is the elaborately 
developed figure subject picture to be met with, and the 
modern mediaevalism so common of late is absent. 

To attempt to give any detailed account of the works 
exhibited would be impossible. There are over three thousand 
entries in the catalogue, without counting a separate depart- 
ment devoted to Russian arts and crafts. The greater number 
of the pictures bave been hung in the top gallery of the Albert 
Hall, where the light is good. Butso great was the number 
of pictures sent in that wall-space has had to be improvised 
on screens in all sorts of incongruous places. Pictures fill up 
the openings of the boxes, and the pipes of the organ rise from 
a sea of water-colours covering the orchestra, while the arena 
is filled with statues. 

If we thread our way through the labyrinth of the Albert 
Hall, we shall find. many pictures worth looking at. In the 
upper gallery there is Mr. Pryde’s Romantic Landscape 
(No. 1,178), with its sombre colour and ample forms, and a 
group of pictures by Mr. Wynford Dewhurst (Nos. 1,410-14). 
Among these is a beautiful study of a river, while another 
sows a blossoming orchard. Each one of this group 
manifests the artist’s feeling for colour. A most artistic work 
is Mr. R. G. Goodman's Deal (No. 168), with its charm of 
silvery colour and luminous sky. Mr. Gihon'’s Autumn 
(No. 1,565) has qualities of light and colour. Mr. J. Russell 
in his Sunny Afternoon (No. 268) has greatly dared, and 
succeeded. He has painted sunlight upon the sails of fishing- 
boats against a glowing cliff. It would be difficult to imagine 
that the intensity of the colour could be pushed farther; but 
the result is a success, for there is harmony as well as 
brilliancy. Mr. Horace C. Taylor undoubtedly possesses the 
power of caricature. The Duet (No. 71) and The Dreamer 
(No. 72) are full of character and humour. Mr. Krzyzanowski 
sends a frame containing a row of portrait sketches (No. 378) 
which are excellent for their grip of character and swiftness 
of execution. 

Among the works shown downstairs is a strongly painted 
picture of « New Zealand fiord by Mr. G. E. Butler, Milford 
Sound (No. 1,825). Here, too, is to be seen some beautiful 
work by Mr. Cayley-Robinson. Mariners (No. 1,919) and 
Taking in Ballast (No. 1,919A) ave two finely felt studies of 
form, . Though small in size, they are carried out in a dignified 
and severe style. Miss Sylvia Drew's Twilight in Connemara 
(No. 1,900) is full of charm, and Mr. L. M. Powell's The 
Forum, Pompeii (No. 1,912) is effective with its lowering 
clouds enveloping Vesuvius. Miss Winifred George has a 
group of studies of figures in pastel (No. 2,197). Though 
somewhat tricky, they are undoubtedly clever. 

The Allied Artists’ Association has justified its existence, 
for even if it has not in its initial Exhibition revealed an 
unknown genius of the first order, it has shown many pictures 
of talent. It is greatly to be hoped that this promising 
beginning will be followed up, and that the Association will 
become a permanent institution. The leaders of the movement 
must remember that time is required to make the public 
realise the existence of a new Exhibition of pictures. 

H. §. 








BOOKS. 


COLONEL SAUNDERSON.* 
Ir is easier to write a biography of a Field-Marshal in politics 
than of a brigade commander, for in the former case a man’s 
history is part of that of his nation, and in the latter it is 


more private, personal, and complex. Yet on the whole it 
is the latter who is the better subject for the biographer's art, 
just because he admits of 2 more homely and intimate treat- 
ment. Mr. Reginald Lucas’s Memoir of Colonel Saunderson 
is one of the most successful specimens of a not very easy 
form of literature. To be sure, he is fortunate in his subject. 








* Colonel Saunderson, M.P.: a Memoir. 
Murray. [12s. vet.) 


By Reginald Lucas. London: John 





Colonel Saunderson was a splendid four-square figure, built 
on strong, simple lines, and free from baffling subtleties, 
His life was full of a wholesome romance, of which the 
plainest tale is interesting. But in all memoirs there are pit- 
falls, and these are specially dangerous when the subject is 
not of the first rank. A biographer may so easily lose per- 
spective and exalt the subject of his labours undaly, or he may 
do worse and patronise him. Mr. Lucas steers skilfully past 
all dangers. He never adopts the ponderous biographical 
manner. He is keenly conscious of Colonel Saunderson’s finer 
qualities, but he is also perfectly candid about his limita- 
tions. In short, it is just such a tribute as the wisest. kind of 
friend might prepare to a long friendship, very sincere, human, 
and straightforward. The “ grand manner” is out of place in 
this type of work, and Mr. Lucas never attempts it. But his 
comments on politics are always shrewd and well balanced, 
and when he sketches in the more conspicuous figures it is 
with a strong and sure hand. There are some pages con- 
trasting the careers of Parnell and W. H. Smith which show 
how good Mr. Lucas can be when he uses a larger canvas. 

Some people—not we by any means—look forward to the 
day when the country gentleman in politics will be extinct. If 
this should come about, future ages will look back upon 
Colonel Saunderson as a typical specimen of the class. For 
the first thing about him was that he was a country gentle- 
man, a landowner who loved his duties, « sportsman, a man with 
intense local affections. His patriotism was based on Castle 
Saunderson as the unit, Ulster, Ireland, Britain, the Empire 
being the larger multiples. His handsome figure and keen 
fuce were those of a lover of the open air. ‘here were few 
better horsemen in a country of great riders, and some of his 
feats of physical strength were remarkable. He had perfect 
nerves, and no fear of anything mortal. His way of looking 
at life was the country gentleman's way, intolerant of humbug, 
disloyalty, and bad breeding. He saw duties plainly, and 
walked forth to their fulfilment, knocking down whatever and 
whoever obstructed his path. In the letters which Mr. Lucas 
quotes it is pleasant to see his mind returning always in 
the midst of political conflict to the breezy stretches of Lough 
Erne and his yachting holidays. Colonel Saunderson was all 
that we mean by a good sportsman. He never bragged or 
bullied; he had no care for the millinery side of sport, but 
went straight to the heart of things; he took no advantages, 
and loved difficulties and dangers for their own sake. Small 
wonder that his countrymen, the bulk of whom were his 
opponents, loved him far better than their smooth-spoken 
friends. 

Few politicians have had so odd a career. In 1865 he 
entered Parliament for Cavan as a Palmerstonian Liberal, 
and voted for the disestablishment of the English Church. 
Gradually his Conservatism deepened, but for some time 
he was a member of both Brooks's and the Carlton. In those 
early days he lamented that he could not avoid making an 
audience laugh,—an art which never left him. If an orator 
talks about Mr. Gladstone “spouting third-class speeches out 
of first-class carriages,” and refers to Lord Hartington as an 
“unhappy oligarch roosting on a stump,” he will certainly 
make his hearers langb. Mr. Gladstone completed his con- 
version. He became an enthusiastic Orangeman, and was 
speedily recognised as the leader of that party. In 1885, after 
a short absence from the House of Commons, he was returned 
for North Armagh, and was soon in the middle of the Home- 
rule fray. It was the kind of struggle which suited him, for 
the points were simple and admitted of a vigorous appeal 
to the plain man’s instincts. He did admirable work, for 
more than any other man be has made the British people 
realise the cast-iron determination of Ulster. He smote 
Nationalism hip and thigh and pursued it with opprobrious 
epithets, but Nationalists never dieliked bim. He was a fight- 
ing man after their own heart, and in an odd way they were 
as fond of him as of their leaders. When eminent politicians 
are challenged to repeat a statement outside the House of 
Commons they take refuge in the privilege of Parliament. 
Not so the Colonel, who joyfully accepted any challenge from 
anybody. He was far from being consistent. He refuse to 
sit on one Commission because of its Nationalist members, 
and was found cheerfully voting along with them on 
another. Sometimes he was guilty of serious errors of 
judgment, as in his attempt to petition the Queen against 
the Home-rule Bill and some of his utterances during his 
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South African tour. He was at his best in the heat of a great 
strugglé. In more humdrum times be was apt to fall out with 
liis own party, for he was something of a dictator, and liked 
a military discipline in politics. But his influence in our 
political life was wholly for the good. His frankness, his 
honesty, and above all his humour, moved like a strong sea- 
wind among the dusty half-truths of debate. Even his 
bitterest opponents welcomed such a manly antagonist. 

It bas been truly said that Colonel Saunderson was a belated 
Cromwellian. He saw a few things very clearly and simply, 
and was ready to do battle for them at all hazards. Religion 
was ever present in his life, and he had no shame in testifying 
on all occasions to his faith. The sense of the divine power 
was always with him, and he used to say that he never rose 
to make a speech without asking God to guide him. One 
secret of his fighting quality was that he was convinced that 
his eause was the cause of his Master. In many men such a 
conviction would bave resulted in a sour fanaticism. But 
Colonel Saunderson's broad humanity could join a passionate 
religion with a zest for all innocent joys. The man whose 
chief pleasure it was to hear Spurgeon preach, or to give 


simple Gospel addresses every Sunday at Castle Saunderson, ' 


was also a bold steeplechaser, a brilliant yachtsman, a fiery 
controversialist, and a notable wit. Jlumour, good, bad, and 
indifferent, was ever bubbling up. Sometimes it took the 
form of schoolboy jokes, like inviting a stentorian Irish orator 
in the House to “speak up.” Sometimes it was admirable 
farce, as when he asserted that Mr. O’Brien, who had won a 
martyr’s fame by his refusal to wear the prison trousers, should 
have his halo round his legs instead of round his head. He had 
a fine gift of repartee, as when some Nationalist invited him to 
join their party, and promised him a high place. “ Yes,” he 
said, “ with'a nine-foot drop underneath.” A favourite device 
was to describe his opponents by some term of abuse, and 
when called upon to withdraw to amend the phrase to some- 
thing different but equally abusive. He had an eye for a 
dramatic situation, as when he assigned eighty-five reasons 
against Home-rule, and turning to the Irish Members said: 
“There they sit below the gangway.” He could floor an 
opponent with a tremendous philippic, but there was no 
malice either in his jests or his abuse, and he made no 
enemies. If the old type of country gentleman has gone 
from our political life, the race died worthily with him. 





SENECA’S TRAGEDIES.* 
Tue tragedies of Seneca are to-day rarely read in England, 
and the old edition of Gronovius, which by chance lies before 
the present writer, inscribed “J. D. Coleridge e dono patris 
Eton Coll. 1838,” seems a relic of a dead past, for there are 
probably now not ten schoolboys who have any acquaintance 
with a single play. The result is due partly to a general 
decline of classical study, partly to the tendency, even among 
those who still pursue it, rather to follow some well-beaten 
track than to range at will over a wider field, but chiefly, we 
think, to the essential defects of the tragedies themselves. 
No doubt, as Mr. Miller states, they are “unique” as being 
the only remaining specimens of Roman tragedy. They have, 
to», an historic interest as having largely influenced the 
Elizabethan drama; and Munro, who notes that “during a 
portion only of the seventeenth century at least twenty editions 
were published of Farnaby’s recension,” states that “again 
and again” in Shakespeare “his ear catches some echo” of 
the sayings of Seneca, while the brilliant displays of word- 
fencing, of which Richard IIT. affords such notable examples, 
have not improbably a like origin. But, indeed, although he 
fong served as a model for plays exhibited before Masters of 
Arts ut the Universities or staid Benchers at the Inns of 
Court, Seneca is too wholly wanting in life and reality to 
please a natural and healthy taste. He is above all a rhetorician 
of the schools, a fushioner of phrases, a declaimer who never 
touches the heart but is content occasionally to surprise the 
intellect. The discourses which he places in the mouths of his 
characters are such as might be composed by a clever youth 
and recited as a prize-exercise on speech-day. In the Medea, 
for instance, the nurse explains what her migtress is about to 
do in a learned oration of seventy lines; next Medea herself 
develops the same theme for over a hundred lines more, and 





* The Tragedies o Seneca, Translated by F. J. Miller. Chi ; 8 Universit; 
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then, after a short chorus and fifteen lines of dialogue, devotes 
eighty lines to stating that, having now destroyed her rival 
Creusa, she must also slay her children. “ Curz leves loquuntur, 
ingentes stupent,” says Seneca himself, but he never observes 
his own rule. With him “great sorrows” produce not 
“stupor” but loquacity, and passion “ tears itself to tatters ” 
in verbal conceits. When Medea is in a frenzy she flies to a 
dictionary to express her feelings :— 
“ Que Scylla, que Charybdis Ausonium mare 
Siculumque sorbens, queque, anhelantem premens 
Titana, tantis tna fervescit minis?” 
Or again, to stir our sympathy, she laments that, unlike 
Niobe, she has only two children whom she can murder before 
her husband's eyes :— 
“ Utinam superbe turba Tantalidos meo 
Exisset utero, bisque septenos parens 
Natos tulissem! Sterilis in peenas fui.” 
To read such mawkish stuff is to learn what decadence means, 
while those who wish to understand what morbid taste is 
should turn to the closing lines of the Hippolytus, which 
describe Theseus gathering up the remains of his son, and 
puzzled how to arrange one particularly mangled fragment :— 
“ Que pars tui sit dubito, sed pars est tui. 
Hic, hic repone ; non suo, at vacuo loco.” 
But however repulsive such lines may be, it must not be 
supposed that Seneca is wholly wanting in merit. On the 
contrary, he is full of those short sententious sayings which 
no language can express better than Latin, and of which no 
Latin writer has a greater mastery than he has, while at times 
he rises from rhetoric to eloquence. Such words as “ Sola 
est quies, Mecum ruina cuncta si video obruta. Mecum omnia 
abeant,” have the true tragic greatness; and, when she has 
put aside all a mother’s yearning, how could the sorceress 
of Colchis express murderous resolve with more force than in 
the terrific utterance: “ Medea nune sum”? About the art 
of words, indeed—and it is a rarer and more valuable art than 
many imagine—Seneca bas learned all that Professors can 
teach. He wants imagination, invention, and real insight 
into life; but although he could never please upon the stage, 
he is admirably adapted for the lecture-room. His tragedies 
are born in it, and are at home there, so that we are not 
surprised to learn that in America they are “regaining their 
place in college curricula.” They do, in fact, admirably 
illustrate that practice of rhetorical “declamation ” which had 
so large a place in Roman education, but which to-day is 
perhaps too largely neglected. Carried to excess, as it was in 
Rome, it leads no doubt to a puerile admiration for mere 
verbal trickery; but none the less the spoken word is an 
instrument of such power that “rhetoric,” as the art which 
deals with its use, must always deserve careful study. No 
rules, indeed, can make a speaker; but some knowledge of 
them might at least correct that loose, shambling, disordered 
style of discourse which so often renders speeches and 
addresses at once painful and ineffective, while the 
very absence of all genius in Seneca really increases his 
usefulness for educational purposes. A great tragedian 
would not have written speeches which are in fact school 
exercises; but Seneca bas kindly provided an admirable 
text-book, and work which delighted scholars in. the 
sixteenth century may be of service to schoolboys even in 
the twentieth. Whether, however, a translation of the 
tragedies will interest general readers is a very different 
question. Only masterpieces, as a rule, will bear the in- 
evitable loss which attends reproduction, and Seneca depends 
so much on mere form and finish that he presents special 
difficulties to the translator. Take, for instance, these lines 
in which Clytemnestra says of herself :— 
“ Periere mores, ius, decus, pietas, fides, 
Et qui redire, cum perit, nescit pudor.” 
Their epigrammatic felicity is obvious, and the second line 
expresses a commonplace of morality in just such a way 
that it stamps itself upon the memory. But look at ‘this 
rendering :— 
“ But now long since has faith the palace fled, 
The homely virtues, honour, piety, 
And chastity which goes but ne’er returns.” 
The English equally misses that rhetorical effect of which 
we have spoken; and on the whole Mr. Miller's version, 
though fluent and easy, is wanting in force, and often fails to 
catch the nervous energy of those terse, telling phrases in 
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which Seneca delights. On the other band, his rendering of 
choral passages is often full of poetry and life, while no one 
can refuse a warm welcome to a volume which affords fresh 
proof that classical study, though daily more neglected in 
England, is waking to a new life in the Western world. 





AMERICA IN PROFILE.* 


DurinG the last few years English readers have suffered from 
no lack of books upon America. Perhaps the most interesting 
of these was Mr. H. G. Wells’s survey of the forces and 
problems in the social and political life of the United States, 
while for those who liked to inquire more curiously Mr. Henry 
James’s subtle and elaborate study of the land of his birth 
brought a kind of entertainment too rare to be easily forgotten. 
Mr. Whibley’s book is of a different mould. It does not 
attempt to rival Mr. Wells’s power of graphic description and 
bold generalisation, nor does it make any pretensions to the 
analytical intimacy of Mr. Henry James. It is explicitly the 
book of a traveller. The view of America which it contains 
is the view of a visitor who has not much time to spare, who 
must seize quickly upon the most striking objects presented 
to him, and who, moreover, is admirably equipped for the 
task. Mr. Whibley is well aware of the limitations of his 
work. He describes it as a series of “sketches,” and the 
description is an excellent one. Nor can it be denied that his 
book shares to some extent the drawbacks no less than the 
merits of the impressionistic style. “It is not by similarities,” 
as he himself says, “ but by differences, that the traveller 
arrives at a clear picture of a foreign land.” But the 
picture that is based on the observation of differences, 
though it may be clear, can hardly be correct. It is 
a profile in silhouette, which, while the likeness is unmis- 
takable, yet leaves out too much to be a true portrait. 
That is why no account of a foreign country brought back by 
a traveller, however observant and however acute, can be 
altogether satisfactory; and, in addition, such accounts are 
almost always unsympathetic. They are not only profiles, 
they are caricatures. The traveller who is for ever observing 
“ differences ””—and, as Mr. Whibley says, what else can he 
observe ?—falls only too easily into the carping spirit. He 
begins to forget that onderlying similarities do exist; he 
becomes obsessed by excrescences and deformities; and he 
measures, and condemns, everything he sees by the standard 
of the habitual and familiar in his own country. At his 
worst he resembles Queen Elizabeth, who when she was told 
that Mary Queen of Scots was a little taller than herself 
exclaimed: “ Then she is too tall; for I am exactly the right 
height.” It would, indeed, be altogether a mistake to suppose 
that Mr. Whibley’s comments were ever actuated by such 
crude methods of comparison. What he dislikes in America 
he dislikes because he believes it bad, not because it is 
unknown in England. Yet it is impossible not to wish that 
he bad disliked a little less. As he passes from New York to 
Chicago, from American journalism to American liberty, from 
American millionaires to American humourists, he is always 
shrewd, he is often witty, but he is very rarely kind, or even 
just. There is, in fact, a touch of caricature in Mr. Whibley’s 
profile of the American people; but it is none the less worth 
looking at. Much may be learnt from a good caricature. 

It is clear enough that Mr. Whibley, in taste and in 
temperament, is curiously opposed to all that is most dis- 
tinctively American. Only two things in the United States 
seem to have aroused his enthusiasm,—the “sky-scrapers ” of 
New York and the country houses in New England. But the 
former appeal to him merely as objects of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion; he admires them as he would admire the beauties of 
Nature; when he considers the purposes for which they 
were built he is filled with dislike and annoyance. Very 
differently does he write of New England; here it is not 
the accidental but the essential qualities which fascinate him, 
and he can linger with delight over the old colonial houses, 
with their suggestions of antiquity and refinement and peace. 
“Like the palaces of the Moors,” he says of these houses, 
“they reserve the best of themselves for the interior, and 
reveal all their beauty only to their intimates.” Such, of 
course, is the very spirit of English domestic architecture, 
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and Mr. Whibley’s unfeigned admiration of tbis spirit shows 
at once how intensely English his prepossessions are. Hig 
ideal life is the calm, leisured, self-possessed existence of the 
English gentleman ; he is a lover of old books, like Burton's 
Anatomy—from which he quotes more than one delightful 
sentence—and old associations, and intimacies which have 
gradually grown to maturity, and those patient arts which 
outlast the life of man. With these predilections, it 
is only natural that Mr. Whibley should find himself 
altogether out of sympathy with the unremitting and 
strident activities of American life. He goes to the 
“Pit” at Chicago, and as he watches how “the bulls and 
bears confront one another, gesticulating fiercely, and 
shouting at the top of their raucous voices,” he feels that, 
“in spite of their intense voices and rapid gestures, there is an 
air of unreality about all their transactions.” Similarly, the 
American millionaires appal him, urging him by turns to 
vigorous denunciation and no less vigorous ridicule. But in 
spite of the whole-heartedness of the attack, it does not con- 
vince; the parti pris is too obvious. “ What pleasures, what 
privileges,” he indignantly asks, “ does their wealth procure ? 
+ +... Perhaps we may best express their triumph in terms 
of champagne and oysters, of marble balls and_ hastily 
gathered collections.” Surely this is a most superficial 
account of the joys of commercial activity, of far-reaching 
enterprise, of complex and varied financial adventure. There 
is pleasure in the mere process of making a fortune, just as 
there is pleasure in the mere process of reading The Anatomy 
of Melancholy; and it is easy to imagine a millionaire retort- 
ing, with a tu quoque, that in reality it was Mr. Whibley’s. 
way of life that was intolerably dull. No doubt Mr. Whibley’s 
reply would be that a taste which preferred the fever of the 
“Pit” to the seclusion of an English garden was a degraded 
taste, and that, though there might be pleasure, there was 
certainly no virtue, in the making of millions. But who can 
be sure of that? Are there no virtues—virtues of self- 
command, of persistent and patient endeavour, of intellectual 
energy and skill—in the work of a successful business man ? 
Who can doubt that, with some of Mr. Whibley’s fineness of 
dialectic and trenchancy of expression, it would be possible to 
make out quite a good case even for the millionaire ? 

But perbaps there is a still more fundamental cause for the 
opposition between the typically English and the typically 
American points of view which is illustrated so strongly in 
Mr. Whibley’s book. It is not only that the English ideal is, 
to speak broadly, static, while the American is dynamic; 
there is another difference which makes itself felt in almost 
every department of life. “The dominant impression which 
America gives the traveller,” says Mr. Whibley, is “the 
impression of a serious old gentleman, whom not even success 
will persuade to laugh at his own foibles.” The paradox is 
amusing; but it will hardly bear examination. After all, it is 
not the old who are most inclined to take themselves seriously ; 
it is the young, for they are stillsimple-minded. And America 
is singularly free from the scepticism of age. To this cause 
may be attributed most of the characteristics which Mr, 
Whibley finds particularly trying. The sentimentality, and 
its accompanying lack of humour, which he deplores so often 
and so well, the passion for wealth and the passion for 
“culture,’"—these things make themselves prominent in 
America because America as a whole takes the world with a 
simplicity and a literalness which amount almost to naiveté. 
The sense of humour largely depends upon a power of seeing 
round corners, of seizing upon side-issues and the subtle 
relations of things; and the “earnest citizen” of Boston 
who distressed Mr. Whibley by exclaiming to him in the 
train: “ Wait until we get a bit degenerate, and then we will 
produce a Shakespeare,” was, like so many of his country- 
men, the victim, not of vanity, but of honesty of mind. The 
older civilisations of Europe are far too wise to make such 
mistakes ; perhaps an American might consider that they are 
far too cynical. At any rate, it is true that the average 
Englishman finds the issues of life infinitely more complex 
and dubious than the average American. Very few English- 
men can be certain that either success or “culture” is worth 
the sacrifices and the efforts which a great number of 
Americans are ready to make for them, and the result is that 
when an Englishman—Mr. Whibley, for instance—goes into 
the “ Pit” at Chicago or attends a lecture at Boston he is 
apt to be puzzled and distressed. But, after all, ingenuousness 
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has its charms; and to some at least simplicity seems a small 
price to pay for exhilaration and for hope. Even Mr. Whibley 
bas felt the fascination of America. “She seizes the 
imagination,” he says, “as no other country seizes it. If 
you stayed long within her borders you would be absorbed 
into her citizenship and her energies like an enthusiastic 
immigrant. You would speak her language with a proper 
emphasis and a becoming accent... .. . ‘Have I been here 
for years ?’ you ask after a brief sojourn. ‘Can it be possible 
that I bave ever lived anywhere else ?’” 





GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST DUKE OF 

BUCKINGHAM.* 
RomANTIC historical biographies are the fashion, and it must 
be confessed that scholars and critics are apt to treat them 
with a certain scorn not quite always undeserved. At the 
same time, the better books of this kind have a real value. If 
they do not express the latest opinions of the most finished 
students of the historical periods in question, they often 
bring those periods before a reader's eyes in a brilliant way, 
and muy attract his mind towards the deeper study on which 
he might hesitate ignorantly to enter. It should also be 
remembered that such books cannot be written, to have any 
value at all, without a great deal of hard and careful work. 
Wanting this, they are of course worthless. No reviewer 
exists, probably, who has not met with romantic books of the 
kind full of mistakes in historical details, dates, localities, 
cbaracteristics, mistakes made, as every writer knows, with 
appalling ease, and having for their consequence the advance 
of ignorance instead of knowledge, falsehood and fiction 
instead of truth. 

Such faults as these cannot be found with Mr. Gibbs’s very 
interesting Life of George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham, 
the brilliant favourite of James I. and Charles I. Also, it 
would be nearly impossible to write a dull book about such a 
man, and Mr. Gibbs, a clever avd picturesque writer at all 
times, has found bimself completely possessed by bis subject. 
Buckingham, for bim, is nothing less than a hero of romance. 
Of course, he is not unjustified by facts, or by contemporary 
opinion. He is emphatically not one of those writers who 
trust with careless confidence in the first impressions gained 
by slight historical study. But he can hardly be said to bave 
made a cool or unbiassed study of Buckingham. He is much 
more ready to accept Clarendon’s portrait of a dazzling 
original than the contrary judgment of the English Parlia- 
ment and nation. Yet there are difficultiés in his way, and 
he sees them with almost unexpected clearness. We read 
with surprise :— 

“It is easy to write him down as a scoundrel. Judged by 

modern standards it would be difficult to deny the title to him. 
ees He was, no doubt, a complete egoist. Any moral 
principles he may have had—and we do not quickly find them— 
were tossed on and off as lightly as his jewelled cloaks.” 
Poor Buckingham might cry “Save me from my friends!” 
But Mr. Gibbs's readers perceive that such admissions were 
necessary to discharge his conscience regarding this “great 
adventurer ” :— 

“He had many shining qualities beyond his handsome face. 
..... He had a sincere sense of patriotism, identifying himself 
closely with the interests of his country. And there was nothing 
mean in his character. .... . Not even his enemies, who were 
many and eager to defame him, accused him of pettiness of 
spirit.” 

Though “ insatiable” in his pursuit of wealth, he was neither 
greedy nor corrupt, and of “ prodigal generosity.” “If there 
Was any swing in the moral balance, it was on the side of the 
He had not a black heart, nourishing secret 
venom and scheming horrid things.” He was warmly 
affectionate, both to his friends and to his family, and fondly 
beloved by them. This is evidently true, and we have the 
letters from his wife and his mother—here first published—as 
proofs of it. His wife was a woman of noble and beautiful 
character, who deserved a better fate. As to his friends, Lord 
Clarendon makes a remark which strikes one as far-seeing. 
He had many friends, be says, and his kindness and affection 
to them was “vehement.” He not only loved them, but made 
“war upon all they were angry witb, let the cause be what it 








* The Romance of George Villiers, First Duke of Buckingham; and some Men 
and Women of the Stuart Court. By Philip Gibbs. With 20 Illustrations. 
London: Methuen and Co. (15s. net.) 

















would.” And yet “his single misfortune was (which indeed 
was productive of many greater) that he never made a 
noble and worthy friendship with a man so near his equal, 
tbat he would frankly advise him for his honour and 
true interest against the current, or rather torrent, of his 
impetuous passions.” 

In short, Buckingham’s flatterers were his friends; and in 
his position, as Clarendon clearly saw, it could hardly have 
been otherwise. He bad risen up into fame and fortune with 
extraordinary swiftness, through the extravagant favour of 
King James, the most foolish of wise men; and the personal 
affection and confidence of Charles, whom he had guided through 
many adventures, came between him and the English world 
in general. It is easy to believe in the attractiveness, honesty, 
and generosity of the man who was as real an adventurer as 
his contemporary d’Artagnan, and yet to see how justly 
England bated his politics and dreaded his rash influence 
with the King. The “sincere sense of patriotism” with 
which Mr. Gibbs endows him did not convince his country- 
men. He was certainly a brave man, and it is difficult to 
know how far he was to blame for the terrible mismanage- 
ment of the expedition to La Rochelle. That unlucky chapter 
in English history seems to have been written quite as much 
by miserable corruption at home as by faulty soldiering 
abroad. But the English people blamed the Duke for their 
lost ships and their thousands slain, diseased, or starving :-— 

“ Who rules the kingdom ?—The King! 
Who rules the King ?—The Duke. 
Who rules the Duke ?—The Devil.” 
It was not only Charles’s struggles with his Parliament about 
taxation that inspired such an epigram as that. It was a deep 
distrust of Buckingham as the leading spirit in the kingdom, 
for war or for peace. 

Mr. Gibbs's book has the great merit of being exceedingly 
readable. If his estimate of the character and performances 
of his hero can hardly be described as critical, it is to be 
remembered that criticism, as be frankly tells us, was not bis 
object. He wished to paint the picture, to tell the story, of 
one of the most wonderful careers ever seen in England; to 
sbow us George Villiers as he lived, and not at all to decide 
on the exact measure of praise or blame due to bim as man or 
as politician. And whatever this may have been, one is 
certainly inclined to agree with his present biograpber that a 
favourite of two Kings, a man “rising from nothingness to 
supreme power in the kingdom ” and exposed to every possible 
temptation, might easily bave bad a worse record. In the 
long and unhappy list of Kings’ favourites, both in England 
and France, the Duke of Buckingham does not deserve so bad 
a place as some historians give him. There are degrees in 
“scoundrels” and “ egoists.” He was not on the lowest step 
of the ladder. 

The earlier part of the seventeenth century was throughout 
Europe a time of moral and political change and stress. 
Henry IV. of France had died before his work was done, and 
France was falling into something like anarchy under Marie 
de Médicis—to whom Mr. Gibbs, strangely enough, gives the 
epithet of “ great” —when Richelieu began bis long victorious 
fight. England during these years was suffering from an 
inevitable reaction. “Great Eliza’s golden time,” whatever 
may have been its defects, sins, and savageries, had touched 
the imagination of the English, and at its height the peculiar 
genius of the nation had reached the loftiest point of develop- 
ment. But the dreams of poetry and conquest died down 


| with the death of Elizabeth and the coming of her dull 


successor, in the records of whose reign there is a sordid- 
ness till then unknown in English history. The people of 
England were bored, and discontent naturally followed. 
Mr. Gibbs describes all this very well, and has succeeded in 
realising the spirit that was abroad in all classes of society 
at the time when George Villiers, dazzling in his beauty 
and brightness, captured first the interest and then the 
affection of that unwholesome, nay, depraved, creature, 
King James. 

“The dignity of history” is an old-fashioned expression 
which should not, some may think, be expected to apply toa 
book of this kind. And perhaps the author defends himself, 
by his title from being taken too seriously. The Romance of 
George Villiers, he may say, is not meant for students, but for 
the general reader in search of entertainment. Still, he must 
certainly prefer that his book should be treated on ite 
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undoubted merits as a responsible piece of historical work. 
And therefore we could wish, in the interest of the dignity of 
history, to meet less often with “ poor old Jumes” and “ dogge 
Steenie.” Such familiarities may very well be left to the 
curious letters which show us the extraordinary terms these 
two were on: the “sweet Tom Badger” and the “ Dere Dad 
xuad Gossope "—King James I. and George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckirgham. 





THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


PROFESSOR MontacvueE set himself a difficult task when he 
undertook to write the volume dealing with the first sixty 
years of the seventeenth century in this very valuable, but 
somewhat uneven, history of England. He had to trace the 
combination of forces that rendered the Great Revolution an 
inevitable event in the growth of English society, and he bad 
so to describe the period of the Commonwealth as to make 
intelligible the reaction that threw England into a state of 
wore or Jess suspended political animation for a whole 
century. He has overcome his difficulties in admirable 
fashion, and a work of real value is the result. We have 
«a good picture of James I. ‘“ He was one of those men 
whose failings are rather enhanced than cured by time.” 
Certainly the seeds of later trouble were sown by this 
Monarch, who had much learning, considerable sagacity, 
and no political insight. Probably no man could have with- 
stood the steady growth of Parliamentary power; but James 
made that power anti-Monarchical. Professor Montague’s 
attitude towards Bacon is unduly severe. We prefer the 
position adopted by Gardiner. Bacon regarded himself as 
a political victim, and something may be said for his belief. 
The estimate of Strafford is interesting :—‘ Possessed of high 
executive talent, he wanted the temper and insight of the 
true statesman, and despite a certain magnificence of character 
he was thoroughly unscrupulous and tyrannical.” It is 
probably true that “Charles was pursued to the end by 
remorse for his part in Strafford’s death.” Professor 
Montague fully appreciates the character of Charles I. :— 
“Too much in earnest for frank submission to circum- 
stances, and too untrustworthy for any compact to bind, 
he exasperated enemies who had begun with showing 
forbearance until they would be content only with his death.” 
His execution “shocked nine-tenths” of the people, and was 
inequitable and impolitic :— 

“Yet, if we allow for the passions of the time and the provo- 

cation which Charles had given, we shall readily understand how 
honest men might deem themselves bound to exact the utter- 
most penalty and by an awful precedent establish, what lawyers 
and theologians had so long denied, that Kings are responsible to 
their subjects.” 
Despite the intellectual dishonesty of the King and many of 
his supporters, there were certainly honest men on his side. 
Laud beyond all doubt was earnest, dignified, and honest to 
the last degree, and was the victim of rancorous, though not 
dishonest, persecution. 


Of Cromwell we have an able estimate, but whether 
Professor Montague fully recognises Cromwell’s immense 
powers may be doubted. That he could with safety to 
himself have accepted the crown can scarcely be questioned. 
Cromwell was certainly powerful enough to overawe any 
objections to what is here called “the irregular origin 
of his power.” His refusal of the crown was a deliberate 
act of policy and not a final act. Had he lived 
another ten years be would have founded a dynasty. 


But a full measure of recognition is given to many 
aspects of Cromwell’s great administrative powers. ‘“ He 


gave a precedent of religious toleration, which however im- 
perfect, went far beyond anything yet known in England. 
He sought to effect improvements in the law which after his 
death were postponed for nearly two centuries.” He was a 
patron of learning and letters. “His administration might 
be costly, but it was not wasteful, and under him all the 
public services were wound up to the highest pitch of 
strenuous performance.” But it must be remembered that 
Cromwell's chief failure was in his attempt to transform 
national finance. National bankruptcy was at hand in his 
latter years. He made England the arbiter, in a very real 





* The History 67 England from the Accession of James I. to the Restoration 
(1603-160). By F. C. Montague, Astor Professor of History in University 
College, London. London: Longmuus and Co, (75. 6d. net. | 








sense, of European affairs, and his foreign policy “ bore the 
stamp of large ideas and daring ambitions.” He laid the 
foundation of our Colonial Empire and our vast com. 
mercial system, and be gave the final sanction to politica) 
Protestantism in Europe. 





THE TRANSITORY NATURE OF MATTER* 


Every thoughtful man, be he gifted with a turn for scientific 
inquiry or not, must be deeply interested in the modern views 
of the relation between ether, matter, and energy, which 
the research of the last decade has so wonderfully advanced, 
Our investigations have been pushed, by a_ distinguished 
group of physicists, far beyond the limits which were set to 
them only a few years ago. We are now able to see into the 
interior structure of the so-called atoms of Dalton, which held 
the field for nearly a century as the ultimate constituents of 
what we call matter, and we have reached a point at which the 
fundamental structure of our universe may be said to be 
well within the reach of practical investigation. It is highly 
probable that the seventy-odd elements of the chemist will 
turn out to be all modifications of some more primitive 
“ ur-stoff,” and that this prima materia itself is a modification 
of what we have long known, under the name of ether, as a 
concept of the advanced school of physicists. The exact 
relation between ether, electricity, and matter is still some- 
what in doubt, but that there is a very close relation has been 
definitely proved. In a chapter on modern views of the ether 
which Sir Oliver Lodge has added to the new edition of 
his well-known book—last published sixteen years ugo—he 
summarises the present state of our fundamental hypothesis 
as follows :— 

“Throughout the greater part of space we find simple unmodi- 

fied ether, elastic and massive, squirming and quivering with 
energy, but stationary as a whole. Here and there, however, we 
find specks of electrified ether, isolated yet connected together by 
fields of force, and in a state of violent locomotion. These 
‘specks’ are what, in the form of prodigious aggregates, we know 
as ‘matter’; and the greater number of sensible phenomena, 
such as viscosity, heat, sound, electric conduction, absorption 
and emission of light, belong to these differentiated or indi- 
vidualised and dissociated or electrified specks, which are either 
flying alone or are revolving with orbital motion in groups. 
The ‘matter’ so constituted—built up of these well-separated 
particles, with interstices enormous in proportion to the size of 
the specks—must be an excessively porous or gossamer-like 
structure, like a cobweb, a milky way, or a comet’s tail; and 
the inertia of matter—that is, the combined inertia of a group 
of electrified ether particles—-must be a mere residual fraction 
of the mass of the main bulk of undifferentiated continuous 
fluid occupying the same space ; of which fluid the particles are 
hypothetically composed, and in which they freely move.” 
In other words, all space is filled with a vast ocean of 
ether,—probably more dense and rigid than steel or any other 
material known to us, although it is absolutely indiscernible 
by our ordinary senses, and does not present the slightest 
obstacle to the motion of massive bodies like the planets. 
What we call matter is simply a phenomenon due to the 
existence of certuin internal motions in this ether—waves or 
whirlpools, so to speak—which shows how right Montaigne 
was when he spoke of man as “divers et ondoyant.” Matter 
is thus differentiated ether, and it becomes possible to conceive 
of its creation or destruction by a change in the distribu- 
tion of energy in the ether. If a stationary portion of 
the circumambient ether can, by any external force, be 
suddenly thrown into a state of motion, a particle of 
matter is thereby created; whilst if in the lapse of ages 
that motion ceases, the same particle of matter is annihilated, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. It is needless to point 
out that an entire revolution in our ideas of matter follows 
upon this conception, which is no mere hypothesis, but the 
conclusion drawn by the most eminent physicists from certain 
minute inquiries into the behaviour of matter under rare but 
now well-known conditions,—for instance, in the atom of 
radium and other unstable elements. Sir Oliver Lodge 
gives an admirably lucid and up-to-date account of the 
lines of thought which have converged on this remarkable 
discovery, and of the practical conclusions which spring 
from it, and bis book should be in the hands of all 
who care about understanding the latest achievements of 
science. 


* Modern Views of Electricity. By Sir Oliver Lodge. Third Edition, Revised 
Londou: Macwillan aud Co. = [6s.} 
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NOVELS. 


MR. CLUTTERBUCK’S ELECTION.* 

Aut who enjoyed Mr. Belloc’s Emanuel Burden will naturally 
read Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election. They will not be dis- 
appointed in one sense, because, however much of a failure a 
new book by Mr. Belloc might be, it would still have rare 
qualities of wit and mental distinction which would differentiate 
it from the highest flight of the ordinary novelist. But in 
another sense they probably will be disappointed, because they 
will find that, although Mr. Belloc’s castigations of Englishmen 
are capable of very wide, and therefore varied, application, 
the form of the satire is actually inelastic. The satire of 
Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election is precisely the satire of Emanuel 
Burden, with the defect aggravated; it is more chilling. If 
Mr. Belloe could persuade Mr. Chesterton to illustrate his 
next satire in the manner in which he illustrated Emanuel 
Burden, a little more geniality might be introduced. The 
trick of describing the conventions of the British race, which, 
of course, Mr. Belloc dislikes and despises, in elaborately 
honorific language is very effective at first; but after a time 
the reader feels that be could do all that part for himself 
without troubling Mr. Belloc. Satire should employ numerous 
weapons, even though it be aiming all the time at one mark. 
Is it not a familiar fact that the greatest difficulty of 
the satirist is to “keep it up”? An air of “sameness” 
quicker than anything produces the sense of flagging indigna- 
tion. Anotber point is that satire must be perfectly clear; 
the reader must never be in the slightest doubt as to the 
object of the attack or the reason of it. Was a reader of 
Swift ever in doubt, or a reader of Juvenal? Mr. Clutter- 
buck’s Election, which begins with most satisfying clearness, 
does not “keep it up,” and the end of the story is a giddy 
whirl of wirepulling, in which the satirical intention is 
utterly obscured, if not engulfed. 

The first chapter, which introduces us to Clutterbuck, an 
honest, amiable, stupid merchant, is masterly. There is a 
perfect economy of words; the implicit irony is handled with 
power and accuracy, and we know our man before we have 
read many pages. Olutterbuck stumbles into wealth,—by two 
acts of fortunate insanity on his own part, and a third on the 
part of his clerk. He rises from his humble villa in Croydon 
to a magnate’s palace of his own creation in Caterham Valley. 
He falls under the cynical and worldly guidance of a 
secretary—a member of “the ruling classes”—to whom 
political intrigue is as hunting or shooting to other men. 
The great world is so new to Clutterbuck that he drinks in 
knowledge and questions nothing :— 

“Nothing perhaps struck Mr. Clutterbuck more in the great 
society he had entered than the superb ease which distinguished 
it. Every member of that world seemed free to pursue his own 
appetite or inclination without restraint of form, and yet the 
whole was bound by just that invisible limit which is the frame- 
work of good breeding. Here on his right was Lord Steyning, 
talking at the top of his voice; alittle nearer Charlie Fitzgerald 
was whispering across his neighbour, Miss Carey, to another 
guest whose name Mr. Clutterbuck did not know. The Duke of 
Battersea felt no necessity to talk to any one beside his hostess, 
or to take his eyes for more than a moment from her face ; while 
Mr. William Bailey shocked no one by maintaining a perfect 
silence, and staring gloomily through his spectacles at a 
‘Reynolds’ of his great grandfather, the Nabob, which he had 
frequently declared in mixed company to be a forgery. It was 
this atmosphere of freedom that gave Mr. Clutterbuck his chief 
pleasure in an evening which he heartily, thoroughly, and 
uninterruptedly enjoyed.” 

Clutterbuck is bustled into Parliament, and bustled out again 
(being unseated on petition), and at last he is left, as it were, 
hot und panting on the ground, the more or less contented 
possessor of a knighthood. He excites neither anger nor 
sympathy. He is neither a Jonathan Wild nor a Jourdain. 
Meanwhile—and this is the heart of the matter—Mr. Belloc 
hus castigated Imperialism, and the financial world, and 
fashionable society, and politicians, and Cabinet Ministers, and 
every one and anything else that comes handy. He places his 
story a little in advance of the present day. Under the 
assumed conditions the old political parties are scarcely 
recognisable; a new “ National” Party is in existence, which 
comes somewhere between them; Free-trade is dead, the 
Tariff having already reached its second form; and women 
have votes, Clutterbuck is swept into Parliament on a wave 





* Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election. By H. Belloc. London: Eveleigh Nash. [6s.] 








of popular passion excited by the imprisonment of two 
workmen who have refused to be bound in an industrial 
dispute by the Compulsory Arbitration Act. The weighty 
and considered judgment (as Mr. Belloc might call it) 
of Mr. Justice Hunnybubble that contracts are binding 
on both sides is execrated by mob prejudice, and Clutter- 
buck has only to join in the outery to find himself a god 
for the time being. We notice that after Clutterbuck’s 
election the Spectator (which, being a British convention that 
has to be knocked down, must bear as well as it can the 
stinging title of “the premier review of the Anglo-Saxon 
race") changes its ground and accepts the popular argument 
as valid. It is not for us to argue the point of consistency— 
that must be left to our readers to decide—but at least we 
may say that Mr. Belloc would have hit us much harder if be 
had not put us in the wrong about the very principle to which 
we have so often expressed a thick-and-thin allegiance. This, 
however, does not matter; we disinterestedly make him a 
present of the suggestion for future use. What matters 
more is that Mr. Belloc’s choice of other pegs to bang his 
satire on is still more unfortunate. Why associate episodes 
of shady finance in England with people who are interested 
in the Congo? We cannot fairly complain that Clutterbuck 
himself is not castigated, although he is a type, and of course 
it is types that are the only fair object of public satire; but 
we reasonably can complain that Mr. William Bailey, who is 
made ridiculous as a fanatical Anti-Semite, is not a British 
type atall. But although we adjure Mr. Belloc to run his 
satire in future on new wheels, or at least to give the old ones 
a rest, we must advise every one to read this book. At least 
the first half of it might be used as a standard test of 
irony. 





Rose MacLeod. By Alice Brown. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
The real heroine of this book is neither Rose MacLeod nor 
Electra Fulton, who are both young women, but Madam Fulton, 
Electra’s grandmother. The interest of this lively lady’s character 
is so great that the story of the doings of the young people 
will not be welcomed by the reader, for they interrupt his study 
of Electra’s delightful ancestress. The spirited manner in 
which Madam Fulton electrifies America by her book of reminis- 
cences, most of which are entirely apocryphal, will give the reader 
no small respect for her intellect, and she is altogether so bright 
and attractive a figure that her death at the end of the story will 
be felt almost as a personal loss. A pendant to Madam Fulton 
is her elderly lover, Billy Stark; and compared with these two 
brilliantly drawn characters, the rest of the dramatis personae 
will be found rather shadowy and indistinct. But the plot is 
interesting and well carried through, and the America described 
in the book is the intimate domestic America, not that sensational 
land racked by dramatic catastrophes and inhabited only by 
millionaires of which we have lately read so often. 

White Rose of Weary Leaf. By Violet Hunt. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—In her story of Amy Steevens, a woman thrown entirely 
on her own resources, Miss Violet Hunt, far from avoiding 
the seamy side of life, takes considerable pains to display it. 
The heroine is well drawn; but the reader will remain quite 
unconvinced that such a woman would have become the mistress 
of Jerome Daud, even after the supposed death of his wife. The 
whole situation involved in her relations with the Daud family 
is extraordinarily unpleasant, and the book, though distinctly 
clever as a study of character, is squalidly dreary, and makes 
very depressing reading. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—The Heart Line. By Gelett Burgess. 
(Grant Richards. 63.)—A modern story, chiefly concerned 
with the tricks of American mediums. The Adventurer. By 
Lloyd Osbourne. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—An amusing story of 
a successful treasure-hunt. Mr. Lloyd Osbourne contrives to 
make his land-ship quite convincing. Her Splendid Sin. By 
Headon Hill. (Ward, Lock,and Co. 6s.)—The story of a treasure 
concealed upon an old hulk. Readers in want of an exciting 
holiday novel will find this to their taste. Two Girls in a Siege. 
By Edith C. Kenyon. (R.T.S8. 2s.)—This story of the great 
Civil War is intended for girls of about fifteen or sixteen. Though 
the plot is not particularly well constructed, the adventures of 
the heroine are exciting. 














THE QUARTERLIES. 
Tux most directly political article in the Edinburgh is “Colonial 
Policy under the Earl of Elgin.” It is a grave indictment of the 
Prime Minister. “Lord Elgin has virtually been dismissed from 
office.” And the reason? Not because he had failed. His record 
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in the Indian Viceroyalty, his work at the Colonial Office, con- 
tradict such a supposition. “ He belonged to no social clique,” 
and he was no demagogue. There is much sound sense besides 
in the article on the management of Colonial affairs in general. 
The suggestion that one Minister should correspond with the self- 


governing Dominions, and another deal with the Crown Colonies | 


and Protectorates, is worth considering. There isa sensible article 
on “Women and the Franchise.” It is a question in which 
argument seems to be of little good. If Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
friends think that their behaviour is of a kind to advance their 
cause, and that they are enlisting the sympathies of male mankind, 
it is quite clear that any appeal to their reason would be wasted 
labour. What is wanted is that women should declare in some 
unmistakable fashion that they do not want a vote. They are 
doing so in the United States. We may hope that under 
the able leadership of Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mrs. Frederic 
Harrison they may do so here.-——We share “the surprise and 
keen regret” with which the writer on “ Lord Milner and Canadian 
Preference ” regards that statesman’s recent adhesion to the:cause 
of Tariff Reform, and we do not question for a moment the general 
force of his argument. But the figures at the end of his article 
appear to want correction,—a correction, by the way, which really 
adds fresh force to the writer’s main contention. The import 
into the United Kingdom of wheat, wheatmeal, and flour from 
Canada in 1906 is stated at about ten and a half million hundred- 
weights, while that from the United States is put at twenty-three 
millions. But the Canadian exports in 1907, not so good a year 
by a long way as 1906, were twenty-two million six hundred 
thousand hundredweights. More than half of this quantity, 
however, went through American ports. Probably this half is 
credited to America. If so, this strengthens the argument. What 
a complication it would be to give a preference on Canadian wheat 
so despatched! And what comes from the remoter West cau 
hardly be sent in any other way.——“ The Question of Life on 
Mars” is the subject of a highly interesting paper. Mr. Loweii 
has at least won his right to a serious consideration of his 
hypothesis. We must own that these geometrically straight 
lines are a difficulty. You can have a road of this kind if you 
do not mind trouble and expense, but a canal!-—-There are 
excellent literary and historical articles, “ Port Royal” and 
“Fénelon at Cambrai” among them, which we would gladly 
notice at length did space permit. And there is a specially well 
written paper on “ Hymnology, Classic and Romantic.” 


If any one wants something to depress abnormally high spirits, 
let him read in the Quarterly, in any order that he pleases, “ The 
Unrest in India,” “ Old-Age Pensions,” “ A Reckless Government,” 
and “The German Peril.” Mix the four, and they make as dis- 
tasteful a dose as can well be imagined. But it may be salutary, 
nevertheless. Here is the upshot of the four briefly put. The 
Germans are bent on war; they have an overpoweringly large 
army, and they are planning a fleet which will be able to throw 
enough of it for their purpose on our shores. But a war 
with Germany would be the signal for the Indian unrest 
coming to a definite outbreak. Meanwhile we are squandering 
our resources on a monstrous scheme which will not only 
impoverish us, but will sap the energy and industry of the 
nation, and a “ reckless Government” is cutting down the Army, 


starving the Fleet, and doing as much mischief as it can in | 


every province of political life at the bidding of its most 
ignorant and irresponsible adherents. The writer on Indian 
affairs does not make quite enough allowance for the fact that 


the fighting races, and practically the whole Mohammedan | 


element in the population, are on our side. But he makes out a 
very strong case indeed. One point we may emphasise. Is it 
right that pensioned Civil servants should act as the advo- 
cates, in some cases, it is said, the paid advocates, of rebels? 
As to the old-age pensions, may there not be something in the 
suggestion that a man might make himself entitled to a fixed sum 


on attaining a certain age by serving for a period in the Territorial | 


Army? As for the “reckless Government,” there are not wanting 
signs that the country is growing weary of it. The fear is that 
the folly which brought it into power may give it a fresh lease. 
As for Germany, something is being done of a counterbalancing 
kind. If India would be a trouble to us in the event of a 
war, Prussian Poland, Alsace and Lorraine, would be a nearer 


trouble to the Germans.——A brighter picture is given in “The | 


Revival of Egypt.” The same difficulty that exists in India 
exists there,—the necessary opposition of a subject-nation to its 


masters; but the conditions are on the whole more hopeful.— | 


“Canadian Problems and Parties” is a thoroughly dispassionate 
and highly instructive statement of the situation. ——Among 
the literary articles we may mention Mr. John Buchan’s 


“Lady Louisa Stuart,” Mr. I’. Ashby’s “ Rediscovery of Rome,” | 
and “The First Homer,” by Dr. A. W. Verrall. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








People’s Co-operative Banks. By H. C. Devine. (Cassell and 
Co. 1s. net.)—Since the history of the Co-operative Banks move- 
| ment among the poor is comparatively short, Mr. H. W. Wolff 
and others have been able to give in their books fairly complete 
accounts of its beginning and present position. But there is 
certainly a place for Mr. Devine’s “popular exposition,” as he 
calls it, which is short and thoroughly practical, while frankly 
written from the point of view of an official of a propagandist 
society. A few pages dealing with the progress made upon 
the Continent show how far behind the rest of Europe is the 
United Kingdom, in spite of Sir Horace Plunkett’s good work in 
Ireland. For reasons which are clearly stated, the Raffeison 
system of unlimited liability is recommended for rural village 
Credit Societies; and the Schultze-Delitzsch system of shares 
held with limited liability proves more satisfactory for urban 
Co-operative Banks. Two chapters provide the details of informa- 
tion required for starting and carrying on an urban or rural 
bank with the help that is always to be obtained from the Urban 
Co-operative Banks Association or the Agricultural Organisation 
Society's central bank. Banking, as one generally knows it, is a 
privilege of those who can make substantial deposits or give 
security for comparatively large loans. Ordinary banks could not 
undertake the small details of business for the mass of weekly 
wage-earners, but they have shown themselves well pleased to 
help by receiving the reserve funds and the sums of deposits from 
local Co-operative Banks, which they regard as “feeders” from a 
source of wealth otherwise untouched by them ; they are ready, too, 
| to treat them as a field for investment and to advance loans on the 

collective security of the members. Besides the economic value to 
| artisans, tenants of small holdings or allotments and others, of 

giving credit upon personal security, there is an immeasurable 
educative value, both intellectual as to dealing with money and 
moral as regards personal responsibility. Only good can result 
to a man who receives a useful loan and feels that his fellows 
accept as pledges therefor his honour and his energy. At 
present all such banks must, to receive recognition, be registered 
under the Friendly Societies Act or the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, neither of which was framed to include them. ‘The 
Thrift and Credit Banks Bill has been introduced into the House 
of Lords since this book was written, and is therefore not 
mentioned ; but we understand that it has the whole-hearted 
approval of the propagandist societies. While giving credit 
banks recognition, it offers them no State-aid or security which 
could enervate that admirable influence upon the characters of 
their members which Mr. Devine emphasises above all the other 
advantages they « ffer. 





The Early History of the Levant Company. By M. Epstein, M.A. 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—The Levant Company 
was the third in order of time of a series of trading corporations, 
its predecessors being the “Turkey Company” (1581) and the 
“Venice Company” (1583). The Levant Company came into 
being in 1592. In 1605 it received a permanent charter, under 
| which it conducted operations for more than two centuries. Its 
| establishment was taken over by the English Government in 1821, 
| and the charter was surrendered four years later. The period 
| included in Mr. Epstein’s narrative is 1592-1640. The story is 
| worth telling all through, but perhaps the most interesting part 
is chap. 10, “ Pirates, Interlopers, and Factors.” Interlopers were 
| 
| 
| 





comparatively easy to deal with; the pirates were more of a 
difficulty. The Levant Company was asked to subscribe to the 
fitting out of a fleet for the defence of commerce. This did not 
suit it. It preferred to run the chance either of escape or 
successful resistance. Even worse than the pirates were the 
| factors. Business had to go through their hands. And they 
| contrived, regulations notwithstanding, to make considerable 
| profits for themselves. It is interesting to see that Tariff Reform 
controversies were rife in the seventeenth century. Then, too, 
the Englishman was less favourably situated than the foreigner. 
| The Englishman buys a hundred thousand pounds of currants for 
| £1,250, and pays £530 for impositions and duties, while the 
“merchant stranger” pays only £262 18s., leaving him with an 
| advantage of £267 2s. A rival calculation, however, seems to 
| show that the Englishman makes £1 10s. per hundredweight 
; more than the Venetian. The difficulty of getting at the truth 
| in these matters is manifestly secular. 


| pulbeasones 


Below and Above the Water-Line. By Seafarer. (Whitcombe 
and Tombs. 2s. 6d.)—* Seafarer” in these “ up-to-date sketches 


| of steamship life” gives us descriptions, illustrated by suapsicts, 
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of the various persons who work the steamship, are concerned 
with the mechanism and the control of its locomotion, and 
organise its life. He divides the sketches into two parts: 
(1) “Below the Water-Line,” in which we hear about the 
chief engineer and his subordinates, the firemen, &c.; and 
(2) “Above the Water-Line,” in which the captain (of various 
kinds), his lieutenants, the sailors with their “ non-coms” as they 

may be called, the cooks and the stewards, are described. All 
this is the work of an expert, and we shall not attempt to 
criticise. Let it suffice to say that any one meditating an ocean 
voyage may study this little volume with profit. 


The Path to Paris. By Frank Rutter. With Illustrations by 
Hanslip Fletcher. (John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.)— Mr. Rutter tells 
us that he and his colleague, “The Limner,” after comparing 
various routes, determined to make the journey to Paris along the 
banks of the Seine. They started from Havre, and carried out 
their plan so well that they never lost sight of the river for much 
longer than an hour during their journey. The writer has, it 
seems, a special interest in art, and has much that is interesting 
to say on this subject, and, indeed, on other matters. His narra- 
tive, too, is agreeably illustrated by the pencil of his collaborateur. 
It is a pity that he should find a pleasure not only in depreciating 
his own countrymen, but in drawing his depreciation from a 
necessarily tainted source. 








The Life of John Wilkinson, the Jewish Missionary. By his 
Youngest Son, Samuel H. Wilkinson. (Morgan and Scott. 6s.) 
—John Wilkinson, born in 1824, seems to have received religious 
impressions very early. For some years, while engaged in 
business, he was a local preacher; then he felt a call to devote 
himself entirely to ministerial work, and this among the Jews. 
After three years of College, he took an engagement with the 
British Society for the Conversion of the Jews. This lasted for 
twenty-five years. Then he became dissatisfied. The work of 
deputation did not please him. As he put it, he preferred to 
preach to the Jews rather than about them. He then started on 
what we may call a mission of his own in connexion with the 


French reading-books. It marks, we need hardly say, a step 
upward in the learner’s progress. “England,” said Daudet 
himself, “ is the country into which it has taken me longest to 
make my way.” There are reasons for that; he is often difficult 
for an English child. But Miss Wolff always gives help where it 
is needed. Altogether, we have here a most pleasing and useful 
little volume, which Miss Wolff has done well to add to those 
simple and amusing books in which she introduces English pupils 
to French as it is really spoken to-day. 

Graduated French Exercises. By F. E. Robeson, M.A. (Riving- 
tons. 3s. 6d.)—As far as we cau judge—and a school-book can, 
perhaps, be really tested by use only—this book should serve 
its purpose. ‘The plan seems to be well conceived and well 
worked out. It builds up in the learner a knowledge of the 
language, and gives opportunities for repeated testing of what has 
been previously acquired. One noticeable feature is the care 
which has been taken to make the exercises interesting. The 
school-book compilers of fifty years ago never thought of this; 
witness Ollendorff et hoc genus omne. From this little volume 
a boy may carry away a good deal besides a knowledge of 
French. 


The P. and O. Pocket Book. (A. -_ C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
This Pocket Book has, as is proper, its business part and its 
literary part. In the first we have the management and the 
agencies, the fleet past and present—it began with the ‘ William 
Fawcett’ in 1829, a vessel of two hundred and six tons and sixty 
horse-power, and has as its last addition three ships (in building) 
of eleven thousand tons and fifteen thousand horse-power—the 
routes, the ports en route, and many tables giving a variety of 
useful information. Then there is a map in which the P. and O. 
routes are marked, with a supplementary map showing the rail- 
ways in the United States, and a number of smaller charts. In 
the literary part we have “ Egypt,” by E. Talbot Kelly; “ Notes 
for a Tour through India,” by Mrs. F. A. Steel ; “ Ceylon,” by G. E. 
Mitton; “China,” by Sir R. K. Douglas; “Japan,” by Walter 
Del Mar; “ Under the Southern Cross,” by Beatrice Grimshaw ; 





Mildmay Hall. This wasin 1876. A little over thirty years from 
this time were spent in the work. We cannot follow the story; 
but we may say that it will be found an interesting narrative, 
throwing some light on a singularly difficult subject. 


History of Wardley Hall, Lancashire. By Henry Vaughan 
Hart-Davisand Strachan Holme. (Sherratt and Hughes. 31s. 6d 
net.) —Wardley Hall is in the township of Worsley, about six 
miles from Manchester. It was built on the site of an older 
house inthe time of King Edward VI. The property came into | 
the possession of the Bridgewater family, and now belongs to 
Lord Ellesmere. We cannot follow the story of the house and of | 
its owners, but we may say that, thanks to the careful preserva- 
tion of many documents, it forms a curious and interesting record 
of English life. The house has gone through various vicissitudes 
—part of it was once occupied as labourers’ dwellings—and it was 
in great peril of destruction from the sinking of soil common in 
mining regions. It is now bepelly restored and secured. 


A History of the Fifth (Royal Trish) Lancers. By W.'T. Wilcox. 
(A. Doubleday. 42s. net.)—The regiment has undergone more 
than one change of name. It had its beginning in 1689, when it 
was known as “ Wynn’s Enniskellin Dragoons.” In that year it 
did some good service, and continued for some time to have plenty 
todo. In 1694 it started on a campaign in Flanders. In 1695 it 
changed its name to “ Ross’ Dragoons,” and under that title won 
distinction in the operations which ended in the fall of Namur. 
In 1704 it received by special favour the appellation of “ Royal 
Dragoons of Ireland.” As such it took part in the fight at 
Blenheim. This name, with “ Ramillies,” “Oudenarde,” and 
“ Malplaquet,” it carries on its colours. The title has been thrice 
changed since then. As the “ Fifth Lancers” it has the achieve- 
ments of “ Suakim,” “South Africa,” and the “ Defence of Lady- 
smith.” Its list of casualties in the South African Campaign | 
included three officers, twenty-six non-commissioned officers, and | 
fifty-four privates. All the services of the regiment and many 
details are carefully set forth in this volume. 








The Olympic Games. By Theodore Andrea Cook. (A. Constable 
and Co. 1s. net.)—It will suffice to give the sub-title of this book, 
“A Short History of the Olympic Movement from 1896 up to the 
Present Day, together with an Account of the Games of Athens 
in 1906 and of the Organisation of the Olympic Games of London 
in 1908,” and to add that Mr. Cook is a member of the British 
Olympic Council. 


The Alphonse Daudet 
(E. Arnold. 


Reading Book. By Jetta S. Wolff. 
1s. 6d.)—This is the sixth of Miss Wolff's admirable 





| set forth. 


and finally an article in French by Le Comte Charles de Lesseps. 
It is interesting to observe that the British vessels that passed 
through the Suez Canal in 1907 were 2,681 out of 4,267, with a 


tonnage of 9,495,868, giving percentages of 638 and 645. 


Germany comes next with 15°5 and 15°3. 


Atlas of Canada, 1906. Prepared by James White, F.R.G.S. 
(Department of the Interior.) —This volume contains eighty-three 


| maps and diagrams, in which all details of geology, minerals, 


forests, telegraphs, railways, population, &c., are elaborately 
Here is a specimen. British Columbia has an 
area of 355,161 square miles, of which 2,439 are water. The 
population is 178,657, nearly two-thirds being males, and the 
whole being nearly equally divided between rural and urban. 
Altogether, the Atlas is a most valuable work, and reflects very 
great credit on the Department of the Interior and all concerned 
in its production. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—»———_ 


Andrews (W. S.), Magic Squares and Cubes, roy 8vo ............ (K. Paul) net 7/6 
Asman (H. N.), A Junior Latin Prose, cr 8vo..... (Methuen) 2/6 
Bartholomew (A. T.), Bibliography of the Works of Richard Beutley, 4to 
(Macmillan) vet 7.6 
Brooke (M. W. H. L.), The Great Pyramid of Gizeh, 8vo ....... (Uauks) pet 7/6 
Bullock (S. F.), A Laughing Matter, cr 8V0 ...............ccc008 (T. W. Laurie) 60 





Carden (R. W.), The City of Genoa, 8vo..... seve cecscseceeeeee( Methuen) net 
Carus (P.), The Philosopher's Martyrdom, 8vo .(K. Paul) net 46 
Cook (T. A.) and Nickalis (G.), Thomas Doggett Deceased (ce oustable) net 106 
om (H. H.), The Book of the Pansy, Viola, and Violet, cr 8vo (Line) net 2,6 
Craue (W. R.), Gold and Silver, 8vo ....... .(Chapman & Hall) net 210 
Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, Vol. IIL., , Ato ... (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Dahlgren (U.) and enand tia A.), Text-Book of the Priuc iples of Anunal 
Histology, 8vo ... .-eee( Macmillan) net 16,0 
Dobbs (W. J.), Examp les in Ele smeutary Mechanics, cr 8vo (Methuen) 50 
Eyre (A.), The Leading Lady, er 8vo .............. seseeee( Word & Lock) 6/0 
Farrell (F. J.), Dyeing aud Cleaning, cr 8vo ............. (Gridiu) vet 50 
Gaze (H.) Eternal Youth, i Ea ..(L. N. Powter) net 26 
Graham (M.), Cup and Saucer Land, 4to . : = (Madgewick) net 50 
| Gregory (J. Ww. ), Geography : Structural, "Physical, and Comparative, 
GENO  sevecenecosescccncces - ..(Blackie) net 6/0 
Harrison (N. y Practical Alternating Currents, er Svo (Spon) wet 10/6 
Hayes (H. W.), Paul Anthony, Christian, cr Svo ....... (A. F. Bird) net 6/6 
Hews (M. A.), The Story of St. Francis of Assisi, ar Svo...( Burns & Oates) 26 
Hobart (H. M.) and Ellis (A. G.), High Speed Dynamo Electric Machwery, 
8vo..... ----se(Chapman & Hall) vet 25,6 
Kelly (B. Ww. , ‘A Short History ‘of the E uglish Bar, er 8vo (Sonneuscheia) 2/6 
Lawrence T 7: ), International Problems and Hague Cx + yee (Dent) net 36 
Miller (A. V.), Sermons on Moderna Spiritualism, er Svo Paul) net 26 
Nicolson (J. T.) and Smith (D.), Lathe Design for High — ge Speed 
DOSEN, BO DOD .ovcccccevecee covscecenenersesnunsess soeneeee (Longmans) net 13,0 
Radan (H.), Bel, the Christ ot Ancieut ‘Times, roy ies] (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Rawson (W. 8.), The Easy-Go- Luckies, er 8vo , : (Methuen) 60 
egerblam (W.), Laboratory Manual of Qualitative Analysis (Longmans) 3.6 
Se lincourt (H De), The High Adveuture, cr 8vo (Lane) 60 
Shand (A. L), Memories of Gardeus, Svo_.......(W est Straud ub. Co.) net 1Q6 
Smith (G.), Delight, l2mo .... (A. F. Bird) net 26 
Spilsbury (Captain), A Journal of ‘the Siege ot Gibraltar, 17 79-1783, 4to 
*(Simpkin) net 10/6 


Tait’s Trawler’s and Fisherman's Guide to B.O.T, Examinations, cr 8vo 
(Sunpkinj)at \6 
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Terry (C. S.), An Index to Papers Relating to Scotland ...(MacLehose) net 3/0 
Thouaille (A.), A Second Course in Colloquial French, er 8vo ...... (Blackie) 2/6 
‘Train (A.), True Stories of Crime, OF 8V0.............000 0000+ (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Tyrrell (G.), Mediaevalism, er 8VO ............cccceeeeesseseesenenees (Longmans) net 4/0 
Wallace (E.), The Council of Justice, er 8vo . (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Westell (W. P.) and Cooper (C. 8.), The Young Botanist, er Svo(Methuen) 3/6 
Wood (F. B.), Songs of Manhood, 12m ...........0...ceceeeeceeee (Routledge) net 5/0 
Woods (H. Cc} Washed by Four Sens, 8¥0...........cc.cccceegeeeeeees (Unwin) net 76 
Written Red, by Author of “‘ A Time of Terror,” cr S8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 








LIBERTY & CO.’S SUMMER SALE 


SALE REGENT ST. LONDON SALE 
SALE ENDS SALE 
SALE SATURDAY, AUG. ist. SALE 
SALE SALE 


BOOK OF BARGAINS POST FREE 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 

100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


a ek ee ec a ee 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


, 


To begin with a “Gunn” is well begun! 


A more useful, durable home for books than the “Gunn” 
Sectional Bookcase is absolutely unobtainable. Built up in 
sections—one at a time. Always complete in appearance, yet 
always capable of extension ; grows with your library. Fitted 
with sliding glass doors. Excellent workmanship throughout. 


Write at once for Descriptive Bookiet No. 18, showing 
ilustrations of various sizes and styles with full 
Particulars and Prices—sent post-free on Application. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


sY SPECIAL | ’ a) . 
‘DENT’S WATCHES & CLOUKS 
APPOINTMENT | il Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture new bear the annexed Trade- Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NeW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE {reo on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


oRaDE-MARE- 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


MOTOR S. ARRANGED. 
Messrs. H. G. W. PIKE and L. C. E. KING, 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 

Invite applications from Naval and Military Officers and Professional 
Gentlemen relating to all matters in respect to the 
SALE and PURCHASE of NEW and SECOND-HAND CARS. 
Exchanges effected; Expert examinations executed in detail; Cars hired for 
day, week, or by contract. Tel.: 1149 Gerrarp. 


Apply: 171 NEW BOND STREET, W.C. 











HAMPTON S 


are holding their 


Stock-Taking Sale 
from MONDAY, JULY Gth, to SATURDAY, JULY 25th 
Curtains China 
Linens Glass, 
will be sold at 
Clearance Reductions 


Write for Sale Catalogue 
TS 50 free 


Pall 





Carpets 


Fabrics etc. 


Mall, London 


Showrooms 
Next National Gallery 
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ALLIANGE. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E., 
£16,000,000. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - 
Chairman: 7 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 

Personal Accident and Discase. 

Third Party Risks. 

Burgiary and Theft. 

Pilate Glass. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 


Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 


to the Insured. 


BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YBAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3is7 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Otlices or Agents, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


THE WINCFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 1ib, \% Ib. and ib. Tins. 


Major Water Wivxarietp writes :—* The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragraut mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 


Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 


Shirts, LAmMonaA Underclothing, &c. 


An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is necessary in 
Men's Wear, condensed in a manner most helpful in ordering by post. 


152 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE STAR LIFE 


Assurance Society, 





Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


PROMOTE HEALTH. 
PREVENT DISEASE. 
CURE INDIGESTION, 
LIVER and KIDNEY 
COMPLAINTS, &c. 


W. & J. BURROW, 
THE SPRINGS, MALVERN. 


32 
BURROWS 
MALVERN 
WATERS, 
“ALPHA BRAND.” 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
O BE LET for 6 weeks in August and September, in 
a charming position close to Woking Golf Course, a very WELL 
FURNISHED COTTAGE, containing 4 bedrooms, 3 sitting-rooms, batb- 
room, kitchen, offices, garden.—Apply to South Hill, Hook Heath, 
Woking. : — 
NV OLL, near ROME.—S. ANTONIO, standing in garden 
in own olive ground : heated thronghont ; all rooms facing South, TO 
BE LET for August, and from November Ist. Excellent servauts in the 
house. Magnificent views over Roman Campagna, and of famous Waterfalls. 
—Apply, Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-ou-the-Hill, 
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GuUIEDFORD. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, 
AN OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE standing in its own Grounds of about 
1l acres, 
Known as MILLMEAD HOUSE. 


On the Ground Floor— 
Three Reception-rooms, Housekeeper’s Room, Kitchen, Pantry, 
aud the usual Offices, 
First Floor— 
Seven Bedrooms, One Dressing-room, Two Bathrooms. 


Top Floor— 7 
Four Bedrooms, Dressing-room. 


W.c. on each Floor. Two Staircases to First Floor, 
Servants’ Bedrooms in addition to those referred to above approached by a 
third Staircase. 
Large Coachhouse, Stabling for Six Horses, and Coachman’s Rooms over. 
Good Garden, very fine Lawn, Conservatory and Vinery, Gardener's Cottage, 
good Vegetable Garden. 
Extensive Cellarage in the Basement of the House, 
Gas and Water laid on 
Excelleut Modern Sanitary Arrangements. 
Hot-Water Heating. 
Ten minutes’ walk from railway station, but away from any main road 
and secluded, 


RENT 


£225. 
GIDDY and GIDDY, 4 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


CHOOL PREMISES, at Folkestone, occupied for some 
years past as a first-class Preparatory Boys’ School, and having accom- 
Sanatorium attached. School 


Ss 
h sy 
modation for 30 pupils, TO BE Ls . on lease. 
furniture and fixtures at valuati Apply, 8C HOL ASTIC, &., ASSOCIA- 
TION, 22 Craven Street, Trafalear Square, W.C. 


URREY.—HIGH-CLASS BOYS’ PREP. SCHOOL for 
S SALE. Few Boarders, nearly 6) Day. Receipts, £1,400 about. Excellent 
premises and grounds. Price £1,000, -Messrs. NEEDES, Clock House, 
Arundel Street, Strand. on ie 


noes DEVON.—TO BE LET, FURNISHE D, in the 

Heddons Mouth Valley, three-quarters of « mile from sea, a modern 
Thatched COTTAGE, containing dinmeg and large drawing-room ; five bed 
rooms; pretty garden with trout-stream ; golf links ; garden produce; linen ; 
excellent water, aud beautifal surroundings, in one of the quietest valleys ; 
two miles from station and telegraph-olfice, six miles from Lynton; rent, 
£5 5s. per week.—Apply, Miss PALMER, Newland, Coleford. Gloneestershire, 


REMRED Hea A\D-MASTER wishes to EXCHANGE, 


during August and part of September, a convenient detached NINE- 
ROOMED HOUSE in pleasant London suburb for similar HOUSE or 
SMALL SCHOOLHOUSE in country or at seaside.—Box 202, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. canis 


QcHooL TRANSFER.—Large and very successful 
kK BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Kindergarten, in 
favourite residential neighbourhood of London 


Uld-established, 157 pupils 
8 of whom are boarders. Premises specially built for a school. Average 
receipts last three years, £2,777 ; 





average net protit, £1,051. Goodwill, £1 500, 
Possibly capitation fee on pupils t:ansferred would be accepted.—For further 
particulars apply ‘'T. 807," care of Messrs. TRUMAN aad KNIGHTLEY 
Limited, Educational Ageuts, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 











I 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of CHIEF of 
the PHYSICS DEPARTMENT (Man or Woman), now vacant at the above 
College. 

‘the person appointed will be required to enter upon the duties of the post 
in October. 

Fall particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, to whom applica- 
tions, with two names of references, and (if so desired by the candidate) four 
copies of not more than four testimonials, should be seut by Friday, July 3lst 


CF OF SHEFFIELD.—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TEACHERS. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEG 


(University of London), 





ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
LECTURER IN PHYSICS 


TRAINING COLLEGE 1 FOR 


WANTED, ASSISTANT LADY TUTOR in ENGLISH and HISTORY 
Commencing salary £>0 per annum, with board and residence. 
Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, should 
be returned uot later than Friday, July 3ist, 1903, 
Education Office, Leopold Street, 


July 14th, 1908, 
(ese ane EDUCA 
CAMELFORD COUNTY 


G. 8. BAXTER, 


Secretary. 


~ COMMITTEE 


ae 








SCHOOL, 


WANTED, a SENIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for Sir James Smith's 
Grawmar School, Camelford, Cornwall. 

Must be a Graduate, with experience to teach English Subjects, 
French and Latin. Needlework and Games a recommendation, 

Salary £110, rising by aunual increments of £10 to £150. 

Applications should be seut, on or before Ist August, 
HARTE, Couuty School, Camelford. 


good 


1908, to Mr. D. B. 


F. RB. PASCOE, Secretary. 
_Edue ation Office. Truro, 17th July, 1908. 


ADY HEALTH VISI'TOR under the Leicester Health 

Society. Must hold Certificates of Sanitary Inspectors’ Board, and 
C.M.B. Salary £100, to rise £10 per annum to £120.—Apply at once to Mrs, 
BE KNARD ELL Is, Avenue Road, Stoneygate. Leicester. 


S HILDA’'S EAST, Old Nichol Street, Bethnal Green, KE. 

—The COUNCIL OFFER a BURSARY to cover part cost of residence 

i oe year at the Settlemeut from October Ist. The Student must be 

desirous of taking up social work at the end of the period of training. She 

will attend the Course of Lectures arranged by the School of Socioloey.— 
Farther ivformation will be given on applic ation (by letter) to Miss BRUCE, 


yARRISTER (young), capable, energetic, DESIRES 
SE CRET —'- WORK, to Literary Man for preference. —Address in 
E.C, 


Lrst instauce, ** LD. of Po vol’s Advertising Otices, Fleet Street, 

















* cure 














gts oO F LIV BRPOOL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, SHAW STREET. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


A Head- Master is required for the High and Commercial Schools for Boys 
known as the Liverpool Collegiate School. The Schools were f 1 im 1840, 
and were taken over by the Liverpool Education Committee from the Council 
of the Liverpool Colleze in January, 1908, 

It has been decided to make special provision in the curriculum of the High 
School tor Engineering studies so far as they are appropriate to a Secondary 
School, and it is desirable that the Head-Master appointed should possess 
special qualifications for organising and supervising the work of «a Moderna 
side in which applied Science will hold a prominent position. 

The salary offered is £800 per annum. 

The Head-Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
direction and superintendence of the educational arrangements of the Schools, 
and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment may be necessary to 
aud consistent with the efficient discharge of those duties. 

The Head-Master will not be allowed to take boarders, 

The engagement of the Head-Master will be subject to six calendar months’ 
tice, given by or to the Committee, 

Forms of application and particulars as to duties and conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained on application to the DIREC'TOR of EDUCATION, 14 
Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, with whom the application must be lodged 
(endorsed ** Head-Master, Collegiate School”), together with 50 copies of not 
more than six receat testimonials, on or before Saturday, 12th September, 
1908. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, of the members of the City 
Council or of the Education Committee will disqualify cam lidates, 

_EDWARD R, PICKMERE, Town Clerk, 


-IDDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL, 


An ASSISTANT. MASTER is REQUIRED to give instruction in English, 
including History, Geography, Scripture, and Literature; also in French to 
the boys im the Ist and 2nd years of the Secondary School Course. Salary 
£140 to £2150 per annuum, according to experience, 

APPLICATIONS are also INVITED for the position of SENIOR 
ENGLISH MASTER. The successful caudidate will be required to prepare 
boys in History, Geography, Literature, and Seripture for the Junior and 
Seuior Cambridge Local Examinations, Salary £16U per annum, 

In each case the successful candidate will be expected to take an interest in 
the School Clabs, 

Applications to be sent im as early as possible to HEAD-MASTER, High 


School, Middlesbr« ugh. “i ane 
POYAL GRAMMAR. SCHOOL, LANCASTER. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER Classics Graduate, Initial Salary, 
£130 (or more according to previous experieuce).—Apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER at the School, W. H, SATTERTH wal vt KE. 2. Cler! rk to the Governors 


in HING AND PREPARATION FOR MISSION 

WORK.—WANTED, a LADY of good Training and Experience to take 
Scripture Classes, &e., for Candidates preparing for District Work in London 
(Temporary or Permanent). One or two hours on two or three days a week. 
—Apply. Hon. SUPERINTENDENT, 25 Russell Square, W.C. 


Kanvard House, » 
fQ\O PAREN'I'S and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in ther Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YUUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 
required form of lIudeutures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECKETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


NGINEE RING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

1 Works for Geutleman's Son un ler eighteen, Three years’ course ; 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 208, The Spectator, | Wellingtou Street, Strand, Loaten, wc. 


Ki ING’S 
The General Education at King’s C oles we, London, is conducted in several 
listinct but connected Faculties and Departments, viz. 
tHe PAC UL TY OF THEOLOGY, 
(1) Morumy Course. (2) Evening Course 
. THE FACULTY OF ARTS (including (1) General Literature, Secondary 
Teachers’ Training Course, Vay Training College, and Oriental Stadies ; 
(2) The Department of Architecture; (5) Division of Laws), Day and 
bvening Cla 
The PACU L TY “OF SCIENCE. (1) Natural Science Division (Day and 
Evening Classes); (2) Medical Division (Preliminary and Intermediate 
Studies); (3) Department of Bacteriology; (4) Department of Public 
Health. 
. TH& FACULTY ll 
and Civil Rugineer: 
THE FACULTY OF 
College Huspital) 
THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT (at Io Kensington Square). 
KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Wimbledon Common), 
THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 

(1) Evenmg Classes for the Civil Service, 

(2) Day Classes for Female Appointments in G.P.O, 
. STRAND SCHOOL, suitable for Commerce, the Professions, and the Civil 

Service. 
. A separate Prospectus is prepared for each of these Faculties aud Depart- 
meuts, and will be forwarded on app lication to 
The SECRETARY, 
King 8 College, ‘Strand, w.c 


BIRMINGHAM 








n 





COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY _ LONDON, 


ENGINEERING (including Mechanical, Electrical, 
Day aud Evening Classes, 


ME VICLNE (Advanced Medical Stadies at King's 


ann 


-NIVERSITY OF 


FACULTIES— SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES 
DEPARTMEN' FOR TRZINING OF ‘TEACHER: 


ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


SCHOOLS OF 


The SESSION 1908.0 COMME NCES 0% oc *TOBER 5th, 1908, 

All COURSES aud DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies, 

Graduates or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities may, alter two years’ atudy or research, take a Master's Degree. 

SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be 
sent on application to the SEC RET ARY of | the University 


ESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 








18 ENDSLEIGH STREET, LONDON, W. c 
Established and Coudueted by Members of the SOCLE ry of PRIENDS 
Neur University and Bedford Colleges, Slade School of Art, School of 


Medicine for Women, aud British Museum,—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 
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ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; 3 are in constant use; in- 
patients last year, 14,288; out-patients, 228,279; accidents, 18,702; major 
operations, 4,121. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Ninety qualified appointments are made anuually ; 
more than 150 dressers, clinical clerks, &c., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes 
are given annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletie ground, residence, &c. 

For Pros ~ and full information apply personally or by letter ta 

Mile En MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 











NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


m1 School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 
olidays. 

The new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which have been acquired for games, &c. 

London Professors and Lecturers will continue be stent daily, and the 
weekly visits to London for Concerts, Galleries, &°. | be made as neal, 


TODD. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Elucation, and by the Oxford University 
Delegacy for Secondary ‘Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in E:ducation, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate, the Arehbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and fur the Geography Dipl>ma. 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


gyeres= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Modern 
Edueation, including French and German. Special Department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Eller Girls. Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playing-field. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH. 

Fees—£45 a year. 

T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHTRE.— 
kK Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch HMiiuea- 
tion ge ae and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JE LAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual te Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &.— 
Sesepeene | on application to the HEAD-MISTRE ss. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, L Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stanis 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters atten: daily. 
_Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Teunis. 


TJOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

. Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA S. GRIFFITHS, assiste:l 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds atfor.i 
special advantages for Open-air Life and Games, Preparation for University 
Exammations undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 


AN Sao: -FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
aud Mademoiselle 


DITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL 
jOSSE UX 


Ff 1G HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGIN JULY 2sth and END SEPT. 22nd, 1908. 
ANON WILSON 











WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIVON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


N ISS CROUDACE (formerly Lady-Resident at Queen's 

College, London) proposes to RECEIVE at her country home on 
L.uchmere Ridge, near Haslemere, FOUR YOUNG GIRLS (over seventeen) 
for a ten months’ Course of Study. Modern Languages (daily lessons), 
Sketching, Gardeuing, aud Domestic Ecouomy.—Apply to Miss CROUDACE, 


Liss. Hants. 
Ss" LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. —"* — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Danghters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. pak 
YORK. 


aud Miss AUELR- 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SET'TL EK, 
BAC H.- Ts horough education in bracing moorland air. His shest references, 


SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., 
ik . EDMUND and LADY ELTON conlidently ‘Recommend 




















“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. — Delightcal Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Duughters only. Butire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Kesideut trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


NOTHEN, CA ALL SURREY.—The 





TERHAM VALLEY, 

Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING aud DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Studeuts. Climate very healthy 
aud bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good Schioot Builduigs. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinatious if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses, Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate, 


VHE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualified staff ; physical train- 

ing special feature ; tive acres of playing-flelds. New Boarding-House in large 

grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 

Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and ull particulars on cqptutns to HEAD. 
MISTRESS, 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN. —MIss HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central positiou.—25 Regeut Street, houdun, 5.W. 











W est HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. 


On high ground close to the Heath. 
A Day School for Boys and Girls (about 100 Pupils). 


Principal—Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND. 
Head-Master—Mr. F. V. BINDON (M.A. Cantab.) 
Succeeding Mr. aud Mrs. Rice, now taking up work at Bedales School, Hants, 


GOOD BUILDINGS. PLAYGROUND. 
LARGE GRASS PLAYING-FIELDS. 

A Boarding-House will be opened in September in connection with the 
above under the immediate mavagemeut of Mrs. Richmond and her Son, Mr, 
Kenneth Richmond, as House-Master. 

MICHAELMAS TERM WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Gamera. Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Goll and Silver Mevdials, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qnalitied teachers, 

HEALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Reneficial Exercises and Ontdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of edueation. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, UH. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


.ING’S SWEDISH SYs' reo, 

r HE BEDFOR D PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, aud includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massave, Anatomy, Physi- 

ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fenci ing, Hockey, Tae ‘roses, Cricket, T ennis, &e. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 

INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPAKES EDUCATED WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, sthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 
Se wl | for” P Praspec tns 
















'PHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TRACHIERS 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course incindes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titicate (Theory and Practice), aud for the ‘Teachers’ Diploma of the Loudon 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Iancuages, Mathematies, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in Jannary and in September.—Fall particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained oa 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion conceruing Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





| gg te CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
a LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in resideuce; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 


suitable students in special eases. 
ERSEY LADLES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring -Freneh ; 
Twelve Resilient Mistresses; ‘Tencher for Physical Training; Special ‘Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Pri oxpectus apple PRINCIPAL, 


BRISTOL. —School for the 
Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
Colleze), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by «a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses aud visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. Uigh and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Teunis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, aud Gymnasiam., 
hutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
A HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dabi Thorough Eviucativn 
ou dnodern lines. Spoeial attention given to Lauguages, Music, and Paintiuz. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities uf 
reanired. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 











{T. HELENS, CLIFTON, 
Ss Danghters of Gentlemen 


on. —Principals: 














‘be ~ GRANGE, BUXTON.— First-class ; Boarding ing School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Ife wlth: carefully 
Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting aud Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ludies’ College, Cheltenham. 


YHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to joiu if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Lang ruages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walks aud games. Riding, bathing. 


fyeeaee SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. i. WH WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM. tanght by French- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Princpals: LILY 
HUGHES.JONES, MARY PEERS, F'R.ULS, See Prosvectus. 





studied. 
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Principal—Rev. CANON G. C. BELL. 

The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, October Ist. Tle 
Entrapee aud Scholarship Examinations will be held on September 24th anu 
ath. The Warden will be at the College from September 21st. 

“The Professors’ Lectures in any subject are Open to Ladies other than 
College Students. pd Sits 
For particulars apply to the ASSISTANT-SECRETARY. 


saps COLLEGE SCHOOL (preparatory for the 
h 


College). 

»e AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 23rd. 
Entrance Examination on September 22nd.—For particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, who will be at the School from Monday, September 2]st. 

Pupils of the College and School are received by Miss WOOD as Boarders 
at the College. 


0O-BEDUCGCATIO. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. Sv” Boys: 70 Girls. 
Tnder the Mauagement of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Hoevl-Moster. 


GSATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), and 
e Mrs. WILSON, assisted by a nghly qualified Governess for Kinder- 
garten and Froebel work, RECEIVE BOYS aud GIRLS from 6 to 104 years 
as boarders in their Junior Preparatory School :—Westholme, Hunstanton. 
The buildings face the sea with good playground adjacent, aud are specially 
adapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very healthy aud bracing. 
Thorough grounding in all elementary subjects with careful home training. 
Entire charge undertaken of children whose parents are in Iudia or the 
Colonies. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus on application, 


 ggenet COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W’ 











DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 

4 two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Se.Lond. (sisters). Cycling, 

poatmng, tennis. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, buckward, 

Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. Terms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 


ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1908-1909, 

The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age ; those 
at the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for Students not under 14 years 
ofage. The Eutrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, 
and the Sessions commence in October. Particulars of the Entrance Examina- 
tions, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the 
respective Colleges, or from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street, E.C. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exurprtion Roap, 8.W.) 

A College for Higher Techical Instruction for Day Students not under 16 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a “ School of the University 
of London,” and also furms the Enginerring Section of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. Fee tor a full Associateship Course, £36 per Session. 


Professors :— 

Civil aud Mechanical Engineering W. E. Datey, M.A., B.Se., M.Inst.C.E. 
Electrical Engineering ... P =f Ww. LX om F.R.S., Past Pres. 
Chemistry If. E. Akmstrone. Ph.D... LL D., F.R.S. 


©. Henrict, Ph.D., LL.D., FBS. 


Mechanics and Mathematics ‘ 
‘ FINSBURY. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
(Leoxarp Street, Crry Roap, E.C.) 
A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 
reparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening 
Students. Fees, £20 per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 
Ss » 7 > oo. . 
Physics and Electrical Engineering .. { ‘ ened eeon” F.RS., 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathe-; E. G. Coxen, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S.E., 
matics .., wae <a ii ae M.Inst.M.E. 
Chemistry .. an _ ; .. BR. Mevpona, F.R.S., F.LC. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
Gresham College, Basinghull Street, B.C. 
N.B. 


OLLAR INStirtetrtrieg xz. 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, Ist September, 1908, 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, aud Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustr+ted Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN’ BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus avoly to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMS TED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Benior School andl for Navy —Apply HEADMASTER, School House. 


GHUERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
Louse, Sherborne. 


S"; PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK.—Founded 732.—Strong 
but moderate Church principles. New buildings. Gravel soil. Excellent 
Laboratories, Preperstion for Universities, professions, aud business life.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Vue LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


























NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 171m, OTHERS 18tu. 
ptr crs L O D G 


E 
SUUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. ; 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 


every attention.—G, MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
ie MERING.—School for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOY SUFFERERS. Principal, Mr. E. GRIERSON, 
a periectly self-cured stammerer. Fifteen years’ success. Prospectus on 
> + aang tr “Th yeaa 30 New Cavendish Street, Loudon, W., and Acomb 
ouse, Bedford. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 








/RorAt 





. game, &c.—*' H. C.,” 29 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C, 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER, 
Patroxy—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 


For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors. A zriculturists, intending Colonists, Se. 
Farming aad Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1908, 


RBOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-Hour Work. 

(Por Leisure-Hlour Work see the Bootham School Exhibit in the Franco- 
British Exhibition, Education Building, Section J.) 

Special terms for boys under 14 and under 13. 

For copies of Prospectus and fall particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply tothe HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 








H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstesd). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and ix lighted by electricity. It has its owa 
gymnasinm and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 


Schools in the last tan vears, 
PARK SCHOOL 


Leieuron 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 











Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town aud the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
4 TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. Open to boys joining September 18th, as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
ont Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildines. Five Koording-houses.—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALVIN, M.A. 


JACTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on maguificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts, Seloeol cadet corps. Boarding fee, 245 per annum. 
BBO'TSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
Ednueation on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 


Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-900 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful aud healthy district, aud atfords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 

































AUTUMN 























football, cricket ke -For Pr sspectus apply HEAD-MASTER 
QQUSTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
kK WORSHIPRFUL COMVPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical aml Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop. swine hath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of ‘Nay tLoet Militory Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
Beco aeecs ets SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 171s. 
—_— eh Apply, The HEAD-MASTER. 
| pa COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aa l Hospitals. —For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &e., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
Bi 45,7 80 ut ON Brome, Blt we oF 
A President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
}F. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets aud fives courts, swinmming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clerev. 
JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER I7th, 1908. 
= Heal-Master. C, W. ATKINSON, MLA. Cantab. 
i 4 ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the opea sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. ‘Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars frov 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B A. Head Master. 2 ee 
RIVATE TULTION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Llovours 
Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
Parochial Debating Society. University 
Howe life ; ellicient supervision. 


Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
bracing climate, large grounds. 
Examinations, French, German. 


EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Cliss 

_W Classical Moderations and Final School, RECEIVES PUPILS for 

UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. TWENTY former pupils are now 

in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 feet above sea. 
Recreations. Refs. ou application.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 


MHE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who bas had 20 years’ 

experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckineham. 


HOUSE-MASTER at a leading PUBLIC SCHOUL, 
owing to Enlargement of Premises, has some places unfilled, 
and will be glad to hear from Parents who covtempiate seuding Boys to a 
Public School next Term.—Apply to “ALPHA,” care of Scholastic, &c., 


Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, wc. 


TURST SCHOOL.—Col. and Mrs. A. W. GORDON wish 


to RECOMMEND BELGRAVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Farnborough, 
Hants, where their own boy received the first five and a half years of his 





XFORD GRADUATE, Honours man (26), returning 
home for Summer Vacation to Country House, would BECEIVE 
PUPIL. History, Law, or usual subjects. High bracing air, tennis, ground 
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FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
me versational French rapidly uired. Special facilities for 
usic (Pianoforte, Siuging, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical mech Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 


Adsiress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
YARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


} RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 


Doct teur Blauche, Paris. 
'LLE. GRIOLET ( (many ‘years’ experience in n English 
Schools) RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, &e., 
with first-class Professors. Only French spoken. Bright, airy house, with 
garden, in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois.—Apply, 102 Avenue de 
Neuilly, Neuilly, Paris ; or till August 10th, c/o Mrs. WRIGH T, Manor House, 
Larkhall Rise, Clapham. 


))RANCAIS, 17 ans, bien élevé, fils de pasteur, DE SIRE 
PAS SER AOOT et SEPTEMBRE au pair dans bonne FAMILLE 
— change de conversations désirerait, bonne soviété, au bord 
la mer. Jeux.—Envoyer offres et références (jusqu’'au mois d'Aoit) 
PASTEUR, Evreux, } Normandie. 


ees BOY, 16 years old, wishing to spend one year 

in ENGLAND to learn language, REQUIRES TEACHER receiving 
several pupils. preferably South of England, from September. About £15 or £18 
per term.—HUGREL, 13 Rue Vrévise, Paris. 


E CHATEAU, VERSON, NO RMANDY.—Country 
home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 
German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures. English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
= and lessors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 
ro may remain during holidays if desired. Guests received during August 
September. Chaperonage provided.— Miss SHAND. Principal. 


OURAINE.—The district of the purest French and the 
land of chdteaux.—A FAMILY of cool birth residing in a very 
comfortable house at Blois RECEIVES PUPILS on moderate terms,— 
Apply in the first instance to R. M. GASKELL, Esq., Roseleigh, Woolton, 
Liverpool. 
ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermotpstr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined ox »infortable 





























home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendi ——, toacquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. persona! instruction daily), monthly £9, vearly £100. Highest refs, 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


Lake of Thun. 
Excellent 





IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. Charmingly situated on the 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. 
cuisine. _Terms from 6 france.— Proprietress, Miss Sl MP KIN. 


M. URRE N, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
Beautiful health resort. 


5,400 feet above sea-level. 


Apply for pamphlet of— 
oad GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 





CZ COLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
| oe of the fees to be 

J. and J. PATO Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone : 5053 Central. 


Ky DU CATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TOTOBS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
] ; Uns SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

Parents should obtain a copy of 
“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, avd Educational Homes ” (500 
pages). published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., which 
contains fall rticulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of 
over 1,000 establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price 
Sixpence. To be obtained post-free from the publishers. ee _ 
Education Devartinent, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


A fecHouas as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
d 














SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all /xaiminations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
| hme oe BEEVOR,M.A. 22Crave un Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 





of 


RECEIVING RKRESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

e Seaside sent free of charge with full particnlars. -MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Lid., 22 Craven Street, bh ng A ar cm. - C. Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 








—_— 






MISCELLANEOUS. 


O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS 
the yx Meee y A CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGL 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.c. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the mon ¢ Chester, ma‘ 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. Y for £1 8H 
Five per cent. x since 1! 
R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W, 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the Y Seemed COLLEGE, — Apply to the Director, 
. SIBLEY HAYCOC 


A T BOURNEMOUTH Fi HYDRO Visitors « enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Elec tricity. Resident physician | | i AREER ee Ml IS: x Me 


HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON. W. 


join 

















Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, Ww. 


)}PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


mlmyYyPEWRITING WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


rVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ Manuser ipt, Plays, Letters, 
Notices, &e., typed at 10d. thousand words. Manifold copies at 5d, 
per thousand words. —Mr. A. G. CROLL, 14 Tivoli Crescent, Brighton. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 
—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 

mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
I elegraphic address : : * Syndicate, Kend. _ 


Meee BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
Pond 3d. —MURDOC H, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
a sondon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, C ‘ambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 




















I)XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 

for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 

FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank k.) 

old 


reest 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Litd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich h. Established 1833, Bankers—Capit» al and Cc onnties 
| YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


(OcKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, th the Union 
Jockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffiel! Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (yost-free). 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











in Landed 





Sandringham. 








His Rorat Hicuness tur Price or WaALEs. 
Her Rorat Hicuyess THE Princess or WALES, 


PATRONS { 
= * DOVER PAGEANT, 
aT 3 P.M., 


JULY 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, and AUGUST Ist. 
Under the Direction of 


LOUIS N. PARKER, 
2,000 PERFORMERS IN STIRBING SCENES OF INDESCRIBABLE 
SPLENDOUR, 
COVERED GRAND STAND—5,100 SEATS. 
3s. 6d., 58. 6d., 10s. 6d., and £1 Is, 

A Special Train will leave Charing Cross at 11 a.m., and London Bridge at 
11.5 a.m., every day in Pageant week except Monday. The return will be mado 
from Dover Town Station daily during the week, Monday excepted, at 
7.15 p.m. A Special Train will leave Hastings at 11.20 a.m. for Dover Priory, 
returning at 7 p.m. 

APPLY—District Messenger and Theatre Tickets Company, Ltd.—all 
Branches; Messrs. THOS. COOK and SON -all Offices and Agencies; or 
SECRETARY, Pageant, Dover. 


Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


£6 6..— LUCERNE TOUR. 
C Nine Days. Short Sea Route. 

No Extras for Conductor or Gratuities, 
£7 7.—TERBRITET-MONTREU X. 


No Night Travelling. 1 Day Paris. 7 Days Territet. 
Magnificent Hotels. Return Tickets. Short Sea Route. 


HENRY 8S. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 25 Cannon a E.c. 
4 Charing Cross, 5.W. 8&4 Piccadilly, W. 
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On Your 
Holidays 


You will have to write letters, send off picture 
postcards, take notes, or perhaps do some 
sketching. Don’t scratch along with your 
ancient steel pen or the wretched things found 
as arule in public places. Get a “SWAN” 
of your own—titted with your favourite nib— 
and with the exception of an occasional bottle 
of ink and paper, your writing outfit is complete 


for a lifetime. 


Requires no adjustment before starting— 
no shaking down of ink-—just writing. 


“SWAN” PENS are guaranteed. 


Prices 106 upwards, 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 


79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester ; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


ELKINGTON £,¢°. 


(Originators of Electropiate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogues The Finest 

CLOCKS, 

Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 

Free. in London. 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 


BRONZES, &c. 


“ Elkington ” quality ! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON £,¢°- 


Show Rooms: 
22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 
73 Cheapside, tondon, E.c. 


Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastic. 


Canadian Agents:-A. T. WILEY & CO., 





Montreal. 
Esplanade, Calcutta 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 
STANLEY WEYMAN. 
STANLEY WEYMAN. 





Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new novel is entitled 
“The Wild Geese,” and the scene is laid in 
Ireland in the reign of George I. Few English 
writers have known how to reproduce the true 
atmosphere of life in the far west of Ireland 
even in modern times, and Mr. Weyman 
breaks entirely new ground in this story of 
old Jacobite days, in which nearly all the 
characters belong to the smaller gentry of 
the Atlantic borders. Every scene, every 
character, every conversation, is racy of the 
soil. Mr. Weyman has given us in Colonel 
John Sullivan the most attractive, if not the 
most youthful and romantic, figure in his 
splendid gallery of heroes. From the outset 
Colonel Sullivan wins the reader’s admiration 
and respect, and before the end he is drawn 
still more closely to us by his sufferings and 
heroism. Every reader will agree that he more 
than deserves his prize, the hand of beautiful 
Flavia. Flavia is a truly Irish heroine, fresh, 
unspoiled, though not without the faults caused 


STANLEY 
WEYMAN’S 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL 


THE WILD 
GEESE - - 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 
MONDAY NEXT. Illustrated, 6/- 








by an unfortunate education and the evil 
associations of her home. Other figures drawn 
with a master’s hand are those of Uncle Ulick, 
Luke Asgill, Major Payton, and last, but not 
least, the McMurrough. In him Mr. Weyman 
has dared to portray the rarest of types, an Irish 
gentleman who is also a coward. The story 
moves with extraordinary swiftness to its 
exciting dénouement. Colonel Sullivan passes 
through a thousand perils, and at many points 
we all but give him up as lost. He fights alone, 
Without even Flavia’s help, against men who, 
in order to rob him of the fortune which Sir 
Michael has left him in trust for Flavia, will 
not hesitate before the darkest wickedness. 
Mr. Weyman has written no chapters more 
thrilled with dramatic excitement than those 
that describe the imprisonment and attempted 
starvation of Coionel Sullivan. The book is 
illustrated by that popular artist, Mr. W. H. 
Margetson. 





THE WILD GEESE. 
THE WILD GEESE. 
THE WILD GEESE. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, London 
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OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
moury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 

2 vols., 1858 ; Freer’s Last Decade, 2vols., 1963; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
8 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864 ; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill’s Poems, 
8 vols... 1844. 100.000 Books tor Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Published Mid-Monthly. Price 6d., by post 9d. 
“MM\HE EXPERT” FOR JULY IS NOW READY. 


Of the greatest value and interest to all Connoisseurs and Collectors. 

Full of Illustrations. Of all Booksellers and Newsagents.—Office: Bazaar 
Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 

FENWICK, 


ESSRS. COPE and 
PUBLISHERS of THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
ANTIQUARIAN WORKS. 


16 CLIFFORD’S INN, FLEET STREET, E.C. 














PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


ee 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £67,000,000. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 








Ls 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight, 


PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; Sd. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per 3-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


Jobn Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-freg 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


Tse Imperiat Topacco Co. (or Great Britain and IRELAND), Limitep, 


a 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE, 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially ag a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 


| ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
li ov Dinner ht oa Ler ony 
is wine wi ound equalto 14/ 
wine usually sold at wash higher alae 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ay superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly mcreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 


Per Doren. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


Gents’ 


SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE, 





17/6 9/9 


cures us in es -— the pda — acl 

Provinces, gives us additional con- Sampl i 

fidence im submitting it to those Price Liste DAMASK 
who hike pure Bordeaux wine. Post Free. 


BDoren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC iacies’ 26 .. | Ladies 29 oz |The New June.—X.-XVI. 
3/6 . 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. | 
POCKET Ropinson & Cieaver have a A Summer Venture. 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 





Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
Napkins, 5/11 per doz. 
yards square, 2/6; ) 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 1144. each. Real Irish Lineu 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yar. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, |\“BLACK WOOD" 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 





For AUGUST contains 


By Henry Newnotr, 
By X. 


Gents’ 3/ll ,, | 


On an Indian Canal.—III. 

By Colonel G. K. Scott Moncrierr, C.B., C.LE. 
ne Egypt. By Fraycrs Covrtts, 
| The Defenders of Kyonkadon. 
| By Major Morris Bert, 
More Leaves from the Diary of a 

Country Cricketer.—lV. 
Moose-Calling and Moose-Hunting in 

Canada. 


Table Cloths, 2 
24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 


Roller towelling. 3:1. 
per yard. Linen 
Glass Cloths, 49 


per doz. . By H. Hesxeru-Pricuanp, 


: : Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Paid to any — — tmeludmng Cases Lineus and Linen Diaper, 11d. per yard, Strong | Saleh: a Sequel.—Conelusion. 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. By Hues Currrorp 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no ; J ‘ . 
Ciaret sold in Great Britain to equal themin valve. | TABLE y30%e LINEN, Found in an Old Bureau. 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples shoull ba | 7 Ramqesees Pucenen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


' Musings without Method. 





WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THackERar. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 





should be retained. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS | The Retirement of Sir John Hare -His 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESs 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall | 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, | 
over which the pen slips with —— freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ru 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, rulec 
Authors should note that Tae LeapennaLt 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, 


Apprenticeship—The Influence of the 
French—“ Dry Comedy "—His Skill in Stage 
Management—“The Olympic Games’— 
Excess in all Sports—The Fate of Cricket 
—International Competition—Athlete and 
Artist—The Franco-British Exhibition. 


A Histrionie Policy. 


ed or plain. New 
or plain. 


Duplicate copies 





isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations toward the Funds of the Assoviation 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mali East, S.W. 


66 K ” BOOTS 





STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


Witiiam Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTsipe PAGE (when available) 14 Guintas 
Page : 














are made to suit all Clymates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the loca!’ 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtoin srom 
“K"’ Boot Manufacturers, Kenda!, Enjland, 


“K” SHOES. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ParaBLe In ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
t of the United King- early. . terly. 
ae Oe. but. ere 
Including postage to any 
of the Euglish Colonies, 
Ameri France, Ger- 
many, 





ndia, China, 


Japan, a 112 6.,,0163..082 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. Terms; net. 


penccorcccoseneceeesessess £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 6 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 © 
Half Narrow Column.......... 2 2 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... ee 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

DOD cnccenceseceancoeneces 8 8 0 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page .......ecececees £16 16 0 

SURES RUGS ccocccccsescscsoce 44 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(hallf- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an iuch 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
168. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 
RECOLLECTIONS BY DAVID 


CHRISTIE MURRAY. With Photogravure Portrait 
and a number of Original Letters, of which one by George 
Meredith and another by Robert Louis Stevenson are repro- 
duced in Facsimile, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Newt week. 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD 


VAUGHAN KENEALY, LL.D. By his Daughter, 
ARABELLA KENEALY. With Photogravure Portrait of 
Dr. Kenealy, and several other Portraits and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


Saturday Review.—“ No more interesting biography of a lawyer has ever been 
written.” Birmingham Gazette.—‘* There is no more romantic story in the 
history of English law than that of this brilliant lawyer.” Morning Post.— 
« Dr. Kenealy moved in au interesting circle, of which these Memoirs present 
gome striking recollections.” Daily Mail,—* An upright, scholarly, courageous, 
and lovable man.” 


MORE SOCIETY RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. By an ENGLISH OFFICER, Author of “Society 
Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904." With 44 Por- 
traits of Celebrities, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 











The gratifying reception that was accorded “ Society Recollections in Paris 
and Vienna, 1879-1904,"’ has called forth the preseut volume, in which the 
author covers ground both in France and Austria that was left untouched in 
the former work, aud he travels over a wider area of Southern Europe 

nerally. The writer depicts the life and manners of the Continental Smart 

t—the Court, the Corps Diplomatique, the Services, and the Aristocracy. It 
is written by a man of the world, who has been everywhere and seen every- 
thing. 


GLIMPSES OF THE AGES. By 
T. E. SAMUEL SCHOLES, M.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. (Vol. I1.) 


Times.—** Dr. Scholes in his first volume (1905) undertook to show that 
there is no ground for the current belief in the superiority of the white races 
over the coloured. He there dealt with the mental and physical aspects of 
the subject, reserving the moral for a second volume. ‘This one is an extensive 
detailed criticism of the treatment of her coloured subjects by Great Britain.” 


EDWARD FITZGERALD AND 


“POSH,” “HERRING MERCHANTS.” Including 
a number of Unpublished Letters from Edward FitzGerald to 
Joseph Fletcher, or “ Posn,”’ not hitherto published. Elucidated 
by JAMES BLYTH. With 16 Illustrations, specially taken 
for the work, including 2 of ** Posh,” crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
Academy. —“‘ Mr. Blyth has brought to light many new facts with regard to 
the famous partwership of FitzGerald and * Posh,’ in the herring-boat ‘Meum 
and Tuum,’ and has been fortunate in discovering several letters from Fitz 
Gerald to ‘ Posh’ which have never before been published. We are grateful 
to Mr. Blyth for this truly fascmating record.” 

















° ‘ec a be) 
CREATION’S DAWN. By “ Kisu 
With Preface by Prof. A. H. SAYCE. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. net. 
Daily Teleg:aph.—* Biblical controversy still concerns itself with the diffi- 
culties surrounding the first chapters of Genesis, aud, as Professor Sayce 
remarks iu his suggestive preface to the present book, ‘ there is always room 
for a fresh theory when backed by originality and learning.’ ‘* Kish’ writes 
lucidly and well, with no little ability in the couduct of a theory, and 
‘learning’ he certainly possesses. His book may weil strike fire both from 
Ecclesiastical writers and from the devotees of the Higher Criticism.” 





A TRAMP’S PHILOSOPHY. By 
BART KENNEDY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Pali Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A piece of vigorous, courageous writing, like a fresh, 
clean wind from the literary horizon.” 


VOX POPULI. A Clever Skit an Modern 


Journalism, Crown &vo, 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


JOHN LONG'S NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
THE HARD WAY By a Peer 


The Author of this novel is a Peer of the Realm, who for the present desires 
to disguise his identity, but if it were revealed it would disclose a personality 
far from unknown, 


AN EMPTY HERITAGE VIOLET TWEEDALE 


THE MARRIAGE OF LIONEL GLYDE 
OLIvIA RAMSEY 


THE OLD ALLEGIANCE HuBertT WALES 
VANE ROYAL Hon. Mrs. WALTER R. D. Forspes 
KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE Cosmo HAMILTON 
CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA CARLTON DAWE 
RESTITUTION 

WHAT WOMAN WILLS 
THE FLYING SCROLL 
NELLIE of the ‘EIGHT BELLS’ 
THE AIM OF HER LIFE 
THE GREEN MUMMY 

THE REVOLT OF BEATRIX Frep WHISHAW 
IN THE PORTION OF JEZREEL J. Leonarp-Cowren 














DOROTHEA GEKARD 
Lucas CLEEVE 
IivuGu Manxt 

A. Pattie Crovcu 
L. T. MEADE 
FerGcus Hume 





JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 


MISCELLANIES (4th Series). 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Quicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 





THE 


GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 
By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


2 vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 


The TIMES,—“ Professor Lowell's treatise already is the standard work on 
the actual working, in this year 195, of all the institutions, politics, social, 
or religious, which go to make up the Goverumeut of Eoglau |. His work 
has, in reality, no rival; its extraordinary merit is due to his possession of 
two qualities, each rare in itself, and still more rarely found in combinatiop, 
The first of these qualities is, thoroughgoing knowleige and complete nuaste y 


: of his subject. The other qualty wines rames Protessor Lowell above all 


living writers on the English Constitution m his capacity for political 
speculation. He is a thoroughgving imvestiyjatur, but be is also au able 
thinker.” 





Impressions of India. 
By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. Crown S8vo, 3s. net. 


NATION.—“ A readable book Not the least valuable of the many volumes 
upon that country which the present publishing seasun has given us.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER iMPRESSION. 
Personal Narrative of a Year’s Journey 


through Central and Eastern Arabia, 
1862-63. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. Crown 


Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Eversley Tennyson. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. In 9 vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net 
each. Vol. VIL.—Demerer, anp oTHER Poems. 








The Logic of Will. 4 study in Anatogy. 


By HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Sicily in Fable, History, Art, 


and Son £. By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 
With Maps of Sicily and South Italy, Carthaginian Possessions, 
Carthage, and a Chart of Syracuse, Crown Svo, 5s. net 
GLASGOW HERALD.—‘The average reader will, we take it, be fully 
satisfied with what he fiu's in the book, and that not only as regards the 
fullness of the matter, but als> im respect of the care and the skill which Mr. 
Perry has shown im his disposition of it. One important festure of the work 
is due to the diligent study which the author has made of classical sources."’ 


VOLUME iil. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Cyclopedia of American 
Agriculture. Edited by Prof. L. H. BAILEY. 


Illustrated. Vol. III.—ANIMALS. 8vo, 21s. net. 
*.* Previously published—Vols. J. and IL, 21s. net each. 














Macmillan’s Orographical Map 


of Europe. Designed by B. B. DICKINSON, M.A., 
and A. W. ANDREWS, M.A. Cloth, mounted on rollers, 15s. 
Notes to same, sewed, limp cloth, Is. 


QUEBEC TERCENTENARY. 
OLD QUEBEC: heiOntnsss, oF 





NEW FRANCE. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER and CLAUDE G. BRYAN. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 


WOLFE. By A.G. BRADLEY. With a Portrait, Cr. 8vo, 2s. 64 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 

The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after the 
Conquest of Canada. In 2 vols., 17s. net. 

Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. 1 vol. 
The Jesuits in North Amcrica in the Seventeenth Century. 
1 vol. 

La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. | vo! 
Montcaim and Wolfe. In 2 vols., 17s. net. 

The Old Régime in Canada, With a Map, 1 vol. 

The Oregon Trail: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain 
Life. 1 wl. 

Pioneers of France in the New World. 1 vol. 

A Half Century of Conflict. In 2 vols., 17s. net. 








MACMILLAN and O©O., Ltd., London. 
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WHAT ARE THE MOST HOPEFUL 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES? 
The Editor of PUBLIC OPINION invites Essays on 
the above subject, and offers honorariums of £5, £3, and 
£2 for the Three Best Essays sent in. 
Full particulars to be obtained in this week’s issue of 


PUBLIC OPINION 


to be obtained of all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or it will 
be sent post-free on receipt of 2}d. in stamps sent to the 
Offices :— 

31 & 32 TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, 

LONDON, €.C. 

The subscription to PUBLIC OPINION is 10s, 10d. 
a year, post-free, for the United Kingdom, and 13s. a year if 
sent abroad. 





AUGUST NO. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. — IX. 
A Visit to Japan in 1894. By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS- 


WEST 
THE SPELL OF EGYPT: AS REVEALED IN ITS MONU- 
MENTS.—IV. By ROBERT HICHENS. 


TO BUILD A FIRE. A Story. By JACK LONDON, Author of “The 
Call of the Wild,” &e. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





JULY NO. JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s. 

CONTENTS.—MISNAIC or, AND ITS RELATION TO BIBLICAL 
HEBREW AND TO ARAMAIC. By the Rev. Moses H. Szraat.—THE 
ORIGINS OF THE BELIGION OF ISRAEL. Concluding Articles. By 
Grey Hupert Sxirwitu.—A GENIZA FRAGMENT OF GENESIS RABBA, 
By Eruraim Levine.—SOME NOTES ON RESEMBLANCES OF HEBREW 
AND ENGLISH LAW. By Herman Conen.—THE BLESSING De AnN3 
IN THE LITURGY. By Dr. A. Bicuiter.—NOTES ON JAVAN. II. By 
E. Rosertson.—THE DOCTRINE OF THE ETHER IN THE KABBALAH. 
By the Rev. G. MarcotioutuH.—CRITICAL NOTICES, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





Crown 8vo, pp. xxx. + 341, cloth extra, 5s. net; large paper, 10s. net, 


CENTURIES OF MEDITATIONS. 
By THOMAS TRAHERNE. 
Now first printed from the Original Manuscript. 
** We doubt if there are any other ‘ Meditations’ in existence which breathe 
such radiance and humanity, or which reveal a nature of more nobility and 


loveableness.”’"—Observer. 
“Mystic, poet, and saint, as Mr. Dobell describes him, Traherne shews 


himself in these pages to be possessed of a very beautiful, almost lyrical, style. 
The book is an addition to English literature.”—Evening Standard, 
** A new classic.’”’"—Morning Leader. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xlvi. + 188, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF THOMAS TRAHERNE. 
With a Memoir of the AUTHOR. 

** Before taking leave of this book we feel it to be imperative upon us once 
more to thank Mr. Dobell in ringing tones: also we wish to congratulate him. 
Not often has so splendid a chance come in the way of a literary man.” 

—Literary World, 
_ BERTRAM DOBELL, 77 Charing Cross Road, London. 
NOW READY.—10s, 6d. net. 


A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With a Memoir by Sir ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 
Portraits and Illustrations in Colour and Black-and- White. 
To be had of all Libraries and Booksellers, 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
__33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 





LTp., 





ey 


By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK, 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
HENRY IRVING. 


GATHERED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
DURING A FRIENDSHIP OF MANY YEARS 
With a Preface by H. B. IRVING. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Inland Postage, 4d. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO,. 
39 Paternoster Row, London. 











“ HEINEMANN’S SHORTER NOVELS.” 
Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
he will publish on Wednesday next 
Mr. E. F. BENSON’S New Novel, 


THE BLOTTING BOOK. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





NOW READY. Sewed, price 6d. (by post, 7/d.) 


THE PROBLEMS AND 
PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 


Letters to a Working Man. 


ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The STANDARD. 


“These letters ought to have a large circulation, and should 
prove most useful in guarding the working classes against the 


By J. 


alluring but illusive promises of the Collectivist rhetorician. 
The letters are the more effective because they are written in 
perfectly simple language, and are not overloaded with non- 


essential matter. ‘The intelligent working man who reads them 
will quickly recognise the fall: acies coitained in the loose argu- 
ments of the Socialist ranter. 


The GUARDIAN. 

“ Pleasure and the discussion of Socialist economics may scem 
to many to be difficult of association, but that is because they do 
not know with how light and yet how sure a touch Mr. Strachey 
can handle this theme. Moreover he abounds with facts of the 
kind that can be easily grasped, and that throw a clear light 
on the subject....... Altogether it is a capital book on the right 
side, full of sound matter, well put and driven home.” 


Copies of “ The Problems and Perils of Socialism ” 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 
Publishers in quantities of not less than one hundred 
at the rate of 25s, a hundeod, carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. 





MACMILLAN & CO. Lrtp., Lonpon. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARLES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Umicope and ABU 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrran 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrare 3601), W., LONDON. 


JUST READY 


A MASQUE OF EMPIRE 


By Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
(Recitations from Campbell, Tennyson, and Rudyard Kipling) 
is net 


“We have read this stately little drama not only with complete sympath 
but with acute pleasure. May it be much performed and still more red » 


London; HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster eT 
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READY IN AUGUST. 





Crown 8vo, 68. 


HOLY ORDERS: 


The Tragedy of a Quiet Life 


By MARIE CORELLI 


The demand for MAX PEMBERTON’S LOVE THE HARVESTER is s0 great that a Second Edition 
is in the press. A Second Edition is also tn preparation of THE EASY-GO-LUCKIES. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS.—6s. each. 


NOVELS NOW READY. 








SCARLET RUNNER... = re sii - .. C.N. and A. M. Williamson 
THE CROOKED WAY ee .. William Le Queux 

THE PASSION OF PAUL “MARILLIER we .. Adeline Sergeant 
HARDY-ON-THE-HILL sod Se .. M. E. Francis 

THE SURPRISING HUSBAND ms: - aaa .. Richard Marsh 

LOVE THE HARVESTER... in ian am .. Max Pemberton 


THE EASY-GO-LUCKIES ..... aoe = ; .. Maud Stepney Rawson 
FORTHCOMING IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 


THE SONG OF HYACINTH = bits = .. John Oxenham 

A SET OF SIX . ‘ie wn -- Joseph Conrad 

THE RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT ae iat .. Beatrice Whitby 

MR. APOLLO. : sin ae .. Ford Madox Hueffer 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT Se a uM .- Richard Bagot 
CINDERELLA OF CANADA ac ae ou . Sara Jeannette Duncan 
HOLY ORDERS : ees = aa .. Marie Corelli 
SPANISH GOLD vee me ~ oes , .. George A. Birmingham 
HILL RISE : mt ati a . W. B. Maxwell 
ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN ... ii se .. Francis Aveling 

THE GREAT — DRIVER im a - .. Anthony Hope 
MIRAGE sod “ wi aa .. E. Temple Thurston 
INTERPLAY ; am ; Beatrice Harraden 

A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE ‘ote ” .. Constance Maud 

THE HEART SMITER oe ie am — .. Mary E. Mann 
SALTHAVEN ' sien —_ ; : . W. W. Jacobs 

OVER BEMERTON’S| Sal abi ia . BE Ve. Lucas 

THE WIND IN THE REEDS ... oad ‘ .. Kenneth Grahame 


THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT Maa ile ie .. Philip Gibbs 
THE COMPLETE OARSMAN. By R. C. Leumann, M.P. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘The book is copiously illustrated, and may fairly be said to be the best and most complete book on the subject "Daily Mail. 
“The volume contains the fruits of ripe experience, keen powers of observation, aud the reflections of a master hand.’—Sporting Life. 
“ Awong the manuals of oarsimanship iu our language there is not another so detailed or so helpfully done. 1t is a complete dissection of the art.”—Outlook, 


THE YOUNG BOTANIST. By W. Percivan Wesre.t, F.L.S., and C. 8. Cooper, F.R.H.S. With 8 Coloured 


Plates, and 63 in Black-and-White, by C. F. Newatn. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. P 
In an original and concise manner the book sets out in tabular form full accounts of all the commoner British wild plants, their English and Latin names, 
where they grow and when they bloom, their form and structure, salient features, medicinal uses, Kc. 


JAMES II. AND HIS WIVES. [liy Auuan Fra. With 40 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Few people have a good word to say for poor King James, because he was a failure. Yet he had many good points, and had he appeared as a monarch 
at a less critical political period, his better qui slities would not have been so entirely submerged by ill-luck. The writer (avoiding politics as far as possible) 
shows him as he was, with all his failings. Certainly his picturesque and dramatic surroundings, not to mention his misfortunes, make him one of the most 
interesting characters of the seventeenth century. The author gives the finest and most authentic portraits, many of which have not hitherto been reproduced, 


THE ALPS IN NATURE AND HISTORY. By W. A. B. Coottpce, M.A. With 20 Illustrations and 9 Maps and 
Plans, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
In this book, by one of the chief authorities on the subject, the political history of the Alps is lightly told, and the story of their exploration given. The 
Alpine pastures, glaciers, and vreat passes are fully described, while separate sections deal with the beasts, the birds, and flowers. J 
‘Those who kn »w the Alps will welcome much knowledge that makes the country more absorbing than ever, and newcomers will find the book delight- 
fully illuminative.’’—Pall Mall Gazette 
* Into this book the author ake bnows the Alps best has put the best of his knowledge.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN, 1857-1859. 3y Field-Marshal Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B. With 8 


IUustrations and 5 Maps, crowu Svo, & 
“ Among shorter histories this will henceforth take the first place in popular esteem.”—Times. 
* Read this simple aud restrained narr: oo and reawaken your pride in the courage and resource of your countrymen,”"—Daily Mail. 


THE CITY OF GENOA. By Roverr W. Carper. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Wi.LiAM Parkinson, and 


20 from Photographs, demy Svo, 10s. 6d, net. 
This book sets out briefly the histo wry, lite, and art of a city about which very little has been written in the English language. 


THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. By A. Brap.Ley, Author of “Round About Wiltshire.” With 
16 Illustrations in Colour by Frank Sourueats, R.B.A., and 12 from oe tographs, demy S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. z 
This is a full and interesting description of the more romantic parts of a romantic county, de sling with the Roman Wall, the great castles, the towns 
and villages full of historical interest, the famous valleys, aud the marches so » renow! ned in Bor der song and story. 
“A model of what such a book ought to be... picturesque and attractive.”— Yorkshire Post. 
“ Mr. Bradley has happily caught the characteristics of Northumbrian scenery—sombre, impressive, and romantic in association,"’"—Standard, 


, r 
A BOOK ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By J.S. Fuercuer. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by WAL Pacer and Frank 
Soutueate, R.B.A., and 12 fro “demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Without being in any sense a ¢ , took About Yorkshire ” gives readers a full account of the Three Ridings, of the places and scenery of most 
note within their borders, of the legendary le ore and of the chief historiciul monuments, 
“It covers the wide world of things worth seeing and sayiug as well as a single volume could.’’"—Atheneum, 
“This is just the book that lovers of English country and old associations will delight in......at once interesting and entertaining.”— Spectator, 


THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By E. A. Braytey Hopgerrs. With 20 


lilustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net, 
“ Very entertaining and never dull.” —Times. 
** May be warmly commended to the general reader.” —Athenaum. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By Mrs. Aurrep Sipewick. With 16 Illustrations. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 


. 6d. net, 
A iota htly written and extremely interesting book. Mrs. Sidgwick takes us through the life of the child in the nursery, the girl in the schoolroom, the 
ae at school, the youth at the university, the peasant in the country, the poor in the towns; she describes the German Sunday, the manners of Berlin, and 
almost everything except politics.”— Westminster Gazetle. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.O. 
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The 


NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society 


(of London). 








Founded 1830. Funds, 2; MILLIONS. 











Policies provide for payment direct to 


DEATH DUTIES. Inland Revenue before grant of Probate, thus 


avoiding loss on realisation or mortgage. 


Absolute Provision by special policy, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, securing a series of annual payments 
covering the whole period of education. 
UNIVERSITY, 


OR 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 


Premiums cease at parent’s death, but all 
benefits are still secured to the child. 


If child dies, premiums are returned. 





No Medical Examination. 





The Society transacts all forms of Life Assurance, and makes advances on 


or purchases 


LIFE INTERESTS 
AND REVERSIONS. 





All information on application to— 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F.I.A., 


Actuary and Manager, 


39 King Street, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 
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